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penesis of the Political Princi- 
miles of the American Decla- 
ration of Independence 
II 


Governments Derive Their Just Powers from 
the Consent of the Governed 


mother leading doctrine taught by the Declara- 
(of Independence reads: “Governments derive 
- just powers from the consent of the gov- 
d”. This political principle is intimately con- 
red with the doctrine of government by law 
‘was likewise developed by the New England 
Ssters. 
he Puritan conception that God “had twisted 
iimto the very frame and constitution of man’s 
"was applied from the very beginning to 
esiastical polity and became dominant in mat- 
of church government. The Congregational- 
sand Baptists, who made up perhaps four-fifths 
hurch-going New England, believed the church, 
sctively and individually, could exist only by 
mnant, a sacred and binding agreement or com- 
made by the members with each other and 
1 God. Everywhere they found precedents for 
method. The Old Testament furnished them 
wy precedents and arguments; the “light of na- 
” showed them that the only way in which 
: could be joined into a body was by covenant. 
he New Testament passages were found which 
‘interpreted in the same fashion. In forming 
nurch or congregation, therefore, the members 
mntarily covenanted with God and with one an- 
er and believed that only in this way one could 
ntually be granted power over another. ‘The 
ch so constituted became “as a city compacted 
ether”, a new body with rights of self-govern- 
it, a new social organism formed by uniting all 
members by free consent. 
‘his Congregational doctrine had been fully de- 
d as early as 1645 and was made the pillar 
y church organization up to modern times. 
ptists were at one with the Congregational- 
‘this matter. Even some Presbyterian 
es agreed with the Congregationalists and 
covenants. Such church covenants dating 
e 17th and the 18th centuries abound and 
rded in many publications of church and 
rds of New England, some of which are 
simple, others more elaborate. 
hurch members, joined together by mutual 
had power to choose their own officers, a 


“Christian liberty which the Lord Jesus by His 
blood has purchased for His church”. ‘The officers 
thus chosen could expect the church members to 
be willing to submit to them till they proved their 
unworthiness, when they were deposed. 


These principles of church government were ap- 
plied at a very early time to the formation, or- 
ganization and administration of towns (1639), and 
in turn to the political government of the colony. 
As early as 1645 the New England clergy had 
formulated the following principles: Civil govern- 
ment was of divine origin, yet did not come imme- 
diately from God, but only mediately through the 
people. Every just government is founded on com- 
pact and consent of the governed. This compact 
theory was a matter of vital importance to the New 
England ministers. Their theology hinged upon it 
and it was the foundation of their church govern- 
ment. The theory was stretched so far that those 
ministers taught that even the Jewish government, 
which was peculiarly God’s own, rested on compact. 
When they searched the Bible, they found in it 
the compact or covenant. When they questioned 
Reason and Nature, which were to them the sound 
of the voice of God, they again found the compact 
or covenant. When they read the ancient and 
modern philosophers, they discovered the same fact. 
Practical experience showed them that compact 
was the only way to form a corporate body, whether 
it be for the organization of a business corpora- 
tion or the setting up of a new town. 


As early as the year 1645 the Rev. John Cotton 
lays down these principles in his book: “The Way 
of the Churches”: “All civil relations are founded 
in covenant. There is no other way given whereby 
a people can be united or combined together into 
one visible body, as appears between husband and 
wife in the family, magistrate and subjects in the 
commonwealth, fellow-citizens in the same city”. 
The Cambridge Platform of Church Discipline’), 
issued in 1648, and the Answer of Elders and Mes- 
sengers*), published in 1662, made the same com- 
parison. ‘The simile of a city is drawn from the 
Bible. The Rev. John Davenport was more explicit. 
“As all citizens”, he says (1663), “are admitted by 
voluntary entering into covenant whereby they be- 
come a political body, so it is in the church. 
All voluntary relations are by covenant”. This is ex- 
plained at greater length in a sermon delivered in | 


3) Chap. IV., Sec. 3. 
P77: 
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1669 before the Massachusetts Court. “The man- 
ner of union in a political body is voluntary and 
the power of making laws follows naturally. The 
designation of the civil rulers is from God by the 
people’s free choice. The power of rulers of the 
commonwealth is derived from the people’s free 
choice, for the power of government is originally 
in the people. The people so give the magisterial 
power unto some, as that they still retain in them- 
selves these three acts, that they may measure out 
so much civil power, as God in His Word allows 
to them, and no more nor less, that they may set 
bounds to the exercise of that power, that they give 
it out conditionally, so that if the condition is vio- 
lated they may resume their power of choosing an- 
other’. The more radical Baptists agreed with the 
theocratic Congregationalists. As early as 1638 the 
Baptist Thomas Hooker, in a sermon preached at 
Hartford, Conn., had declared “that the choice of 
public magistrates belonged to the people and that 
the people have it in their power also to set bounds 
to the power unto which they call them, because 
the foundation of authority is laid in the free con- 
sent of the people’. Roger Williams not long after 
voiced the same principles. “The foundation of 
civil power lies in the people; governments have no 
more power nor for no longer time than the people 
consenting shall betrust them with’’. 

Thus the theory of social compact was accepted 
and developed by the New England ministers dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. It was already then 
supported -by arguments drawn from the law of 
nature and from reason. 

‘With the coming of the eighteenth century there 
was a greater elaboration of the theory of social 
compact and of that between rulers and people. 
Sometimes this was done from the desire of certain 
Congregational ministers to oppose a tendency to- 
wards Presbyterianism and to support the power of 
the local church against a Council or a too dicta- 
torial minister ; sometimes it was due to a demand 
for religious toleration; sometimes to warn those 
in power of the unlawful nature of oppressive acts 
or to inculcate submission of the people to lawful 
authority. To achieve these ends the ministers set 
forth the origin and end of government and dis- 


cussed the significance of the social compact with - 


its political implications. 

We quote a few of these eighteenth century min- 
isters. In 1744 the Rev. Elisha Williams preached 
that all governments, which did not originate from 
the people and in which they did not make their 
own laws, were not governments but tyrannies, and 
“absolutely against the Law of God and Nature”. 
Ten years later the Rev. Jonathan Mayhew preached 
in the West Church at. Boston that there was no 
medium between common consent and lawless force 
and violence. And the same minister stated in 
1750: “Neither God nor Nature has given any man 
a right of dominion over any society independently 
of that society’s approbation and consent to be gov- 
erned by him’. The Rev. Andrew Eliot, of the 


New North Church in Boston, in a sermon delivered ° 5) Baldwin, op. cit. pp. 13, 19-28, 31, 34, 45, 90. 


and liberties of the people. 


should enjoy in accordance with God’s ordini 


in 1765 before the Governor and General Court 
clared: “All power has its foundation in comp 
and mutual consent, or else it proceeds from fr 
or violence. It is the undoubted right of the e¢ 
munity to say who shall govern them and to m 
what limitations and conditions they think prope 
And about ten years later the Baptist minis 
Isaac Backus restated the same principles: “G 
ernment in church, as state, is founded in comp 
or covenant, implied or expressed, and they 
equally binding upon officers and privates to 
towards each other according to the nature of 
compact”’. 

These and countless other sermons and pamph 
show clearly the continuity and increasing stren 
of these political principles during the eightee 
century. Through long repetition and intimate 
sociation with religion these doctrines had s1 
deep down in the minds of the New Englanders: 
found finally unqualified indorsement by 
Declaration of Independence.*) 


IV. Governments are Instituted among Mer 
Secure Their Rights: Among These are Life, 
erty and Pursuit of Happiness. 

This American doctrine is rooted in Puri 
theology and was again first formulated by the } 
England divines. 

The end of God’s government, those minis’ 
taught, was the good of His people and the ri 
of men; the law of God has this end in view. . 
plying this principle to the domain of political j 
losophy they said the purpose of all civil govern 
must follow the pattern of God, and like His 
ernment must promote the good of the people. i 
doctrine is repeated in countless sermons and tr 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Tt 
could be no other end, the ministers argued, re 
less of whether government be considered as a 
vine institution established indirectly by God o1 
a more directly human institution, based on comr 
consent. Men could not have any other ong 
view when they set up governments than 
Himself. Therefore a government, which did 
have the welfare of the people at heart, could” 
have the approbation of God. ; 

This political principle was of a pivotal ct 
acter. On it hinged the American doctrine om 
necessity of law and order, the limitations of 
powers of rulers and the sacredness of the rig 


Rulers cannot have more or greater power t 
the purpose of government demands. Accordit 
the welfare of the people places restrictions 
rulers, so that they are not allowed to use the pc 
ical power for their private ends. Certainly diffe: 
opinions about the nature of the good of the pec 
might obtain; yet all of them included in- 
phrase the protection of the natural rights. 
ment alone can safeguard those rights which 


There is no security of life, order, liberty and 
perity where there is no stable government. — 


Drie > 
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aese doctrines were preached by ministers for 
» than a century prior to the Declaration of 
The Rev. John Davenport in 1663 
this broad definition of good government: 
> end of government is the natural, moral, civil 


bpendence. 


spiritual good of 
V@ee in 1713 the 
~ John Bulkley, 
‘ching before the 
mee Court of 
necticut, an- 
aced these princi- 
-®@ Men’s civil 
es, as life, liberty, 
s@ etc., God has 
ssubjected to the 
‘and pleasure of 
es. It is already 
rmined in the di- 
Law that the en- 
vent of these 
ts be free and un- 
urbed. If rulers 
e any determina- 
3 repugnant 
to, they are of no 
r@ The laws of 
made it a sin to 
de these rights of 
people.” And the 

Jeremiah Wise 
inds the General 
tt of Massachu- 
;s, im a sermon de- 
-ed in 1729, that 
ers cannot invade 
rights and liber- 
of the people: 
| does not permit 

The ministers 
tantly appeal to 
Bible for confir- 
ion of what na- 
and reason had 
ht them. Solomon 


liams voiced the. 


‘ral opinion when 
reached in 1741: 
the Law of God 
learn that every 
has an indisputa- 
right to all the 
| things which 
ives him by na- 
and providence, 


” 


splendors of rulers. 


FO 
me 


n labor or regular compacts made between 
nd that these are to be inviolably secured 
ery man till he forfeits them. Here rulers 
ght to seek the virtue and happiness of 
eople as the end of government and to see 
t measures of their minority and all the 
es of it.” And Jared Eliot made the further 
vation in 1733: “The Bible was far more con- 


The Charity Ball 
“Madame, since we have danced for the 
benefit of the poor, let us now also drink a 
glass of champagne in the interest of the good 
cause.” 


Among the critics of the bourgeois rule in France in the 
nineteenth century none was more penetrating or fiercely 
satirical than the artist Daumier. His lithographs have been 
collected and reproduced in a series of nine volumes, pub- 
lished by the Paul List Verlag of Leipzig. By special per- 
mission of the publishers we present as most timely at present 
the above drawing of the French artist. It is a bitter satire on 
a custom of the opulent, to organize festivities at which they 
enjoy the white meat of the chicken, throwing the bare bones 
to the poor. Nevertheless, men and women dare to conduct 
events of this nature even today in the sacred name of 


Charity. 


erties. 


cerned with the good of subjects than with the 


The ministers incessantly preached in their ser- 
mons and political tracts that rulers must protect 
the life, liberty and property of the people, and if 


they ofail? toe domso; 
they act in opposition 
to God’s Law. Since 
the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century these 
Tien Use ecspecially 
those of liberty and 
property, became a 
Cir mem t spate t ass <. 
Charles Chauncey de- 
clares in a sermon de- 
livered in 1747: God 
wills that some rule 
for the purpose of 
guarding “men’s lives, 
liberties and proper- 
ties.’ And Samuel 
Langdon, of Ports- 
mouth, praises as a 
great boon a govern- 
ment serving the ends 
of society, securing 
the life, liberty, and 
property of the peo- 
ple. Jonathan May- 
hew condenses these 
three fundamental 
rights into the one 
great right of pursuit 
of happiness. In a 
sermon delivered at 
Boston in 1754 he 
said: “The end of 
government, as it isa 
divine ordinance, 
must be human felic- 
ity, the common good 
or alle 

These three great 
rights were regarded 
by the ministers as 
natural rights and in- 
violable prerogatives. 
Civil liberty was 
linked with the per- 
fect law of “Christian 
liberty,”’ which is laid 
down in the Gospel. 
It might have been a 
matter of dispute be- 


tween the New England clergy and the laity just 
what this term implied. Yet with the broadening 
conception of civic rights the phrase was made to 
include a gradually increasing number of such lib- 
Moreover, all these civic rights were in-— 
vested with a sacred character, since they all formed 
part of the “divine constitution.” 
liberty was restricted by voluntary compact and law 


However, civil 
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when the natural man set up government for his 
own good and for the greater security of his free- 
dom. ‘The measure of liberty which still remains 
to man under government was defined as early as 
the year 1717 by John Wise as comprising every- 
thing that was not necessary for the public good. 
Yet though the older ministers did not explicitly 
state how much liberty was left to the citizen, they 
implied that a certain measure was retained by their 
insistence upon the welfare of the commonwealth 
as the end of good government and the limitation of 
the powers of rulers. Liberty certainly denoted to 
them restriction of officials in power so that they 
could not exercise any authority over free citizens 
beyond the legal bounds set by the people. 
Joun M. Lenwart, O. M. Cap. 
Westerville, O. 


Farm Implement Prices Are 
Too High 

In an effort to overcome what the farm-equip- 
ment trade called the “‘sales resistance” of farmers, 
the National Association of Farm Equipment Man- 
ufacturers put on a veritable campaign last winter 
to convince farmers that implement manufacturers 
could not afford to make any “further” reductions 
in prices of farm implements, and that implement 
prices were not too high in relation to other articles 
manufactured from iron and steel. 

This campaign was apparently occasioned by the 
great falling off in sales of farm equipment. Figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census show that 
the value of farm equipment manufactured in the 
United States in 1931, aggregating $210,000,000, was 
less than half the value of the output in 1930, and 
only slightly more than one-third the output in 
1929. No wonder the implement manufacturers 
were greatly concerned about the decline in their 
business. 

The National Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers arranged with Finley P. Mount, 
President of the Advance-Rumely Corporation, to 
attend the conventions of the various state associa- 
tions of implement dealers for the season of 1931-32 
and address them on this subject of farm-machine 
prices. His address, entitled “Some Facts About 
Farm Machine Prices”, was published~in booklet 
form, and has been given wide distribution. The 
substance of this address was also published in page 
advertisements in the commercial farm papers early 
last spring. 

At the time the association began this campaign it 
was difficult to see why the implement manufac- 
turers should say that they could not afford to make 
any “further” reductions in farm-machine prices, 
for the reductions that had been made since the 
slump of 1929 were scarcely visible to the naked eye. 
The following figures, taken from the reports of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor, show the index numbers of 
the wholesale prices of farm implements for the 
years 1926 to 1931 and for the first six months of 
1932, the index for the year 1926 equalling 100: 


| 
19267, Gee 1000) 1932 Jantiaryee= 85.1) 
1927 5 eee ee 99.2 February ...... 85.) 
O28 et tee eee oe 98.8 Marchese 85. 
19205 ee 97.9 Aprile 85.( 
1900 se See: 95.1 May cee 84.0 
1931 atest nc) aes 94.0 fines 84.¢ 


Thus substantial reductions in prices of fé 
implements following the beginning of the gene 
depression in 1929— which for farmers 1s a 
pression in a depression—did not begin until 1 
year. And the decline in farm-implement pri 
does not begin to be in proportion to the decline 
prices of other commodities, particularly prices 
farm products. 

The table below gives the index numbers of 
wholesale prices of a number of selected groups 
commodities in June, 1932, the index for the y 
1926 equalling 100 in each case, as published by 
3ureau of Labor Statistics: 


Silk ‘and. Rayon’... =e ee 27.5 
Farm -Products =e)... eee 45.7 
Petroleum Productss- a a= eee 48.2 
Cotton: Goods = 2 eee 51.0 
Woolens and’ Worsteds ee 55.0 
stunber: 2). eee eee 57.6 
Clothing” S26 2 a eee 67.4 
Paints®;< 2.055 ee ee eee 73.3 
House: Purnishitios pee ee 75.4 
Brick ‘and “Pile, =: 22s. 2) eee 76.1 
lronvand. Steel S25. Se eee 79.3 


From the above index numbers it will be § 
that between 1926 and June, 1932, prices of fa 
implements declined only 15.1 points, while pri 
of farm products declined 54.3 points. Prices of 
the commodities listed above show greater decli 
than prices of farm implements. Even the pri 
of materials from which farm implements are ma 
iron and steel and lumber, declined more—mt 
more in the case of lumber—than the prices of fa 
implements fashioned from those materials. 

Mr. Mount in his address greatly stressed 
comparison of prices of farm machines with pri 
of other iron and steel products used by farme 
such as garden tools, forks, shovels, milk cans, wa 
ing machines, vises, anvils, etc. He made this co 
parison on the basis of the cost per pound of weig 
But of what value is a comparison of prices 
heavy farm equipment with prices of light fa 
equipment? It is a comparison of like things, ec 
trolled essentially by the same industry. A co 
parison of prices of farm machines with prices 
other commodities not in the farm-tool field wo’ 
have been much more to the point. : 

As a matter of fact, as the above index figu 
show, the Steel Trust and its allies have held pri 
of iron and steel much above the prices of m 
other commodities and raw materials. The imy 
ment manufacturers could make a much better 
for themselves if they would lay the blame for 
priced farm implements upon the high price of st 
Their defense of implement prices is really a 
fense of steel prices. 

In this campaign in defense of unyielding f. 
machine prices, the farm-equipment manufact 
also went out of their way to absolve the tariff 
blame for high-priced implements. They po’ 
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t that, with the exception of cream separators 
ilued at more than $50, there is no tariff on farm 
plements. But they neglected to show that there 
2 heavy duties on iron and steel. As H. E. Miles, 
airman of the Fair Tariff League, has repeatedly 
own, prices of steel of various kinds and shapes 
this country are higher than in England by the 
1ount of these duties plus the cost of transporta- 
pn from England to Pittsburgh. ‘The implement 
unufacturers could help their case with the farm- 
s by attacking these tariff duties on iron and steel. 
1at they do not shows the close relation between 
e large implement corporations and the Steel 
rust itself. 

] Reduction in the volume of farm machines pro- 
aced, thus obviating the advantages of quantity 
‘oduction, was greatly emphasized in this campaign 

a prime reason why the manufacturers just could 
pt reduce the prices of their farm machines. If 
armers would only buy farm machinery freely and 
eep the factories humming, farm-machine prices 
puld be reduced. But it is noteworthy that the 
iplement manufacturers did not perceptibly reduce 
aeir prices in 1928 and 1929 when their factories 
ere humming. Moreover, in spite of greatly re- 
uiced volume, manufacturers in many other lines 
ave made heavy reductions in wholesale prices. 

In the page advertisements published in the com- 
aercial farm papers, the National Association of 
farm Equipment Manufacturers laid great emphasis 
‘pon the operating losses shown by several of the 
urge implement manufacturing corporations for the 
ear 1931 and on the stock market quotations, show- 
ig that an average depreciation of 84% had oc- 
curred in the stocks of six of these corporations 
ince the slump began. “One reason for this ter- 
ific decline in stock prices,’ one of the advertise- 
tents in the commercial farm papers reads, “‘is that 
mplement companies lack earning power, even with 
quipment prices at present levels.” 

Apparently, the manufacturers thought that if, 
vith the assistance of the commercial farm papers, 
hey could show farmers that the manufacturers 
vere not making any money, farmers would flock 
n and buy machinery, and the “sales resistance” 
hat was worrying the implement trade would be 
yvercome. It was an absurd notion. 

However rapidly the farm implement manufac- 
urers might be going to the poorhouse, farmers 
ould not buy farm machines at the prices quoted 
ast spring when they were getting only 30 cents a 
yuushel for wheat, 25 cents a bushel for corn, $5.00 
. hundredweight for cattle, and $3.00 a hundred- 
veight for hogs. The “sales resistance” the imple- 
nent manufacturers were seeking to overcome by 
i lot of palaver was sheer inability to buy machines 
hat showed a decline of only 15.1 points with farm 
yroducts that showed a decline of 54.3 points. 
Merger upon merger has occurred in the farm 
mplement manufacturing field in the past 30 years, 
sinning with the merger that created the Inter- 
ional Harvester Company in 1902. In_these 
gers it was the practice to put in the different 
operties at greatly inflated values, and issue stock 


in the new corporation therefor. What ails the big 
implement manufacturing corporations is that with 
their present volume of business they cannot meet 
their overhead expenses and pay dividends on all 
the water in their capitalization. 

It will not help the profit-and-loss account of 
the implement manufacturers to hold up their 
prices and try to wheedle farmers into paying them. 
Farmers cannot do it. Economic circumstances will 
force the big implement manufacturers to reduce 
their prices if they expect to get any business. In 
fact, this process seems to be at work now, as in- 
dicated by the decline in farm-machine prices shown 
in the first six months of 1932. 

Before we get through with this depression, we 
shall probably see the International Harvester Com- 
pany and other large implement-manufacturing cor- 
porations going through reorganizations to squeeze 
out water and reduce their capitalization so they 
can produce implements at lower prices. In Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin scores of small implement fac- 
tories are now standing completely idle. Sooner or 
later, these factories will be sold at forced sales at 
very low figures. The concerns that acquire them 
will be able to produce farm machinery at as low a 
‘cost as the price of steel will permit. They will 
force the big companies to shed their water and 
get down to business also. 

Simply to point out that the big implement manu- 
facturers are not treating farmers justly, that farm- 
ers are not getting a square deal in farm imple- 
ments, would be only to whine, and whining does 
little, if any, good. Being a co-operationist, I 
cannot close this article without expressing my con- 
viction that this problem of fair-priced farm ma- 
chines will not be solved permanently until compact 
groups of farmers carry co-operation far enough to 
manufacture their own farm implements. 

This means that farmers must begin by buying 
their implements together, co-operatively, and that 
this buying must be centralized and mobilized 
through their own co-operative wholesale. At first, 
the wholesale must buy from independent manufac- 
turers. But when its volume becomes large enough, 
it can acquire a factory for the manufacture of the 
implements needed by its farmer owners. A begin- 
ning in this direction has already been made in Ne- 
braska through our local co-operative associations 
and our state-wide co-operative wholesale, the 
Farmers Union State Exchange of Omaha. 

The proposal that farmers in the United States 
should solve the problem of fair implement prices 
by setting out on a program to manufacture their 
own implements, is not an idle dream. The farmers 
of Finland, through their agricultural co-operative 
wholesale, Hankkija, are already doing this very 
successfully. They are carrying their manufactur- 
ing so far as to make their own threshing machines, 
which are said to be the best and most efficient 
threshing machines sold in Europe. ; 

The fundamental cure for extortion and profit- 
piling, in farm implements as in everything else, 
is not in whining and whimpering, or even in im- 
ploring the politicians to do something about it, but 
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in the people themselves organizing co-operatives 
and carrying co-operation to the point of protecting 
themselves by producing for their own needs. Li 
half the energy and attention now given to futile 
attempts to cure economic ills by politics were de- 
voted to genuine co-operation, the cure would rap- 
idly be accomplished. 
L. S. HERRON, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Christian Trade Unions in 
Conference 
(Concluded ) 


If all the reasons advanced are only accessory 
causes of the Unemployment Problem, what is its 
real, primary, cause? The answer can be summed up 
in a single word: the machine. The machine was 
invented as a substitute for human manual labor, 
and it has now, after a century’s progress in this 
sense, largely achieved its end; so why be sur- 
prised at this achievement? Many striking illus- 
trations of this mechanization of industry and 
business were given in the discussion at the Con- 
gress: no need to elaborate them for an American 
public, which is only too well acquainted with 
such facts. I will just quote two—a Bavarian pencil 
factory in 1924 employed 1,048 persons and pro- 
duced 1,275 gross per week; in 1929 they employed 
only 480 persons, but produced 10,200 gross per 
week ;—a German bank in 1914 employed 334 per- 
sons to make 9,080 entries, whilst in 1927 they 
employed 284 to make 18,961. The machine has 
amply kept its promises: it has largely eliminated 
all heavy manual labor, and a comparison between 
the former soot-covered, perspiring stoker and the 
gentleman in impeccable attire who nowadays con- 
trols the automatic coaling device, is eloquent proof 
of that fact, as also of the further fact, that the 
machine can be a most desirable servant of man. 


The real trouble of course today is—as one has 
come largely to realize it—that the machine is 
indeed a servant of the capitalist, but has become 
the master of the proletarian. The fault there- 
fore lies not at all in the machine, but in the man- 
ner in which man employs it: and it would be quite 
wrong to want to smash up all machinery, in order 
to give again more people a chance of finding 
work. It would be wrong, because it would be 
acting against all reason and because it would be 
a refusal of using something which in itself is 
good, merely because one has hitherto largely 
abused it. ‘The invention of the modern machine 
seems to me a striking illustration, how original 
sin spoils and distorts every advance in material 
civilization: what ought to have been a blessing for 
all mankind, has through the concupiscence and 
greed of human nature become a curse; the advan- 
tage which ought to have accrued to all, has been 
deflected into the close preserve of a few, who by 
means of it have turned the world into a plutocracy. 
Sin of course in the end always overreaches itself 
and leads ultimately to the ruin of its own victims: 


| 


the unmeasured greed of the plutocrat has today) 
repeated the magic of Midas, who starved to death} 
because all he touched turned to gold. Some 0} 
them think that they have only to find a new dodgy) 
of creating new wants, in order that the old game 
may be restarted, a few may even still dream jj 
capturing new markets—but the truth is really tod 
stark to be blinked any further, the truth that ther¢ 
is overproduction. Of course there exists under} 
consumption as well: but that is not fundamental | 
the crisis of today—what distinguishes our perio 
from all previous ones is the fact that the capacity 
of production needs, largely, the capacity of con 
sumption. After all, mankind is only capable oj 
using up a certain quantity of goods, be they pen 
cils or wheat or wireless sets: that quantity cari 
today be produced, whenever there is a demand for 
it. The important person who henceforth calls 
the turn will be the consumer; whilst hitherto, 
when there was a scramble for the insufficient quan- 
tity of goods that could be turned out, it was the 
producer who held the whip hand. 


The producer fights desperately a losing fight: 
he mechanizes still more, he standardizes, he com- 
bines.and trustifies—he “‘rationalizes”’. But by the 
very fact of rationalizing, by calling in Reason, he 
abandons the false economic system, whose fanat- 
ical exponent he has been: the liberalist system of 
trusting to luck and to the blind play of imper- 
sonal forces. Hitherto one produced, and the pur- 
chasers came: today the producer has got to plan, 
i. e., to accommodate his production to the pos- 
sible consumption; and once such planning has be- 
come universal, he will no longer produce primarily, 
in order to make profits, but to supply needs. Eco- 
nomic Liberalism will be dead. 

Such planning of course will mean that less in- 
dustrial labor will be required permanently: and 
the recognition, that this reduction will not be some- 
thing transitory or merely the result of a tem- 
porary crisis, will necessarily lead to an abolition of 
“unemployment’’, such as we know it today. Once 
it is ascertained that an industry requires a given 
number only of man-hours, the total number of 
hours will have to be divided among the available 
men: in other words, the working time per per- 
son employed will have to be radically shortened. 
At Antwerp a 40-hour and even a 36-hour week 
was demanded: but it is doubtful, whether there is 
enough work even for so long a period. ‘The worst 
is that the trade unions are not united on this 
point: many representatives at the Congress op- 
posed any reduction of hours, because, they said, 
spelling reduced wages and a reduced standard of 
life. Others, who presumably represented, not the 
lucky workers still at work, but the unfortunate 
ones out of work, insisted that the Congress must 
pronounce itself boldly for a 40-hour week as an 
all-round maximum: in the end a compromise reso- 
lution’) was passed, which stuck to safe gener 


| 


2) In all four Resolutions were passed, on the Wo aK 
Sea on Unemployment, on Colonial Labor and on Femal 
A 
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ities, but refused to come down to the hard brass 
icks of their application. 
The reduction of the number of working hours 
per worker can of course be helped by the reduction 
f the number of workers: and for this purpose the 
ceady elimination of women and children in indus- 
yy will play its part, as will the earlier pensioning 
iff of workers, who already are not infrequently 
neemed “too old at 45.” In any case a greater 
mount of leisure will be inevitable all around: 
md as the Congress said, this will be all to the 
ood of a more adequate family life and to the 
velfare of the Community. But nothing was said 
11 Antwerp on the further point, which seems to 
nie to follow inevitably such shortening of hours— 
aamely that it really can only in the end mean 
growing de-industrialization of labor, which, so 
var from being reduced to idleness, will have to 
‘ke out its lesser income from industry by in- 
rreased attention to intensive gardening, poultry- 
jaising, etc——done, not for a “market”, but for the 
amily larder. 


That this stage will ultimately be reached, seems 
i@ me inevitable: but of course, if this guiding of 
mdustrial labor into suburban allotments or rural 
‘ettlements is not wisely—and generously—pre- 
sared and fostered, while there is yet time, there 
may well follow an interval of communist dictator- 
ship, which in turn will have to be reduced to ma- 
erial and moral bankruptcy, before an economic 
-ystem based on Christian lines will come into being. 
Such system will put man in the center of the 
nicture and allot material wants and goods only 
a subordinate place; it will put spiritual values first 
and hence place man’s personality and individuality 
seyond the reach of mere temporal organizations, 
such as State or class (for which reason it insists 
on the principle of private property); but on the 
other hand it also puts the common weal before 
any selfish ends of individuals or classes. Such 
system requests the poise peculiar to Catholicism— 
the equilibrium between individualism and collec- 
tivism, between spiritual and material ends; the 
solidarism of an organism, depending for its func- 
tioning not on the war of all against all, but on 
the smooth and harmonious working together of all 


its members; the human application of a divine 


design, the conscious working together for the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. 


The Christian workers, organized in their own 
trade unions, are today the only part of the great 
masses of Occidental civilization, who realize this 
need and who strive to translate their principles into 

ctical economic policies. Like the mustard seed, 
fhey are still today small and, because of that small- 
ness, little thought of: but the big tree, “greater 
han all herbs”, into which they are bound to 
elop ultimately, will be one of which future 
erations will be happy indeed to “come and 
ell in the branches thereof.” (Mt. 13, 32.) 


H. C. E. Zacwarias, 
as - _Lophem par Bruges, Belgium 


Regarding the Proletariat 

Neither the Democracy of Athens nor the Re- 
publicanism of Rome forestalled the development 
of a proletariat in either state. Obnoxious as the 
term is to the people of our country, the existence 
of a propertyless class in the United States is all 
too evident. The present economic crisis must, 
moreover, both increase the number of members 
as well as the permanency of an American pro- 
letariat. Even political spellbinders had better not 
over-emphasize “equality of opportunity” any 
longer. 

Catholics, before all others, should take this prob- 
lem definitely into consideration, provided it is their 
intention to adopt a reconstruction program accord- 
ing with the Encyclical Quadragesimo anno. It 
will, in fact, depend on the decision to be reached 
now whether the present propertyless families shall 
be reincorporated in society, possessed of the eco- 
nomic stability of an estate, or whether the Cath- 
olics of our country are to help hasten the ruin 
of the Nation by advocating merely measures of a 
state-socialistic nature. 


Leo XIII long ago declared the heads of families 
should be enabled to accumulate by dint of effort 
and wise economy some property. Public policy 
should, says the great Leo, “induce as many people 
as possible to become owners.” He too would 
wish to see the “two widely different castes,” into 
which “civil change and revolution have divided so- 
ciety,” eliminated. The chief economic remedy pro- 
posed by him for the attainment of this so desirable 
end is a more equitable division of property. 


Not a formula difficult to grasp, consisting of 
mysterious abracadabra unintelligible to the man 
in the street. On the contrary, the demands of 
Social Justice are here reduced to a sentence, a 
motto, as appealing as that which has carried the 
ideas of the French revolution to the ends of the 
world: “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity!’ A public 
policy resulting in the consummation of Leo’s ex- 
pectation that property, more equally divided, would 
restore peace and harmony in society, would un- 
doubtedly establish reasonable economic equality, 
and, what is equally necessary, economic security. 
The lack of both in capitalistic society dominated 
by the profit system has resulted in dissatisfaction — 
and unrest among the masses. The use made of 
wealth in the hands of the few has forced on them 
the realization of their constituting a disinherited 
class. 

The workers in field and factory are not gen- 
erally unreasonable; they are, on the contrary, 
easily satisfied and contented. What galls them 
is to find themselves in the condition pictured by 
Thomas Carlyle, declaring it was not even to die 
of hunger that made a man wretched. “But it is to 
live miserably we know not why; to work sore and 
yet gain nothing; to be heart-worn, weary, yet 
isolated, unrelated, girt-in with a cold universal 
Laissez-faire: it is to die slowly all our life long 
imprisoned in deaf, dead, Infinite Injustice, as in. 
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the accursed iron belly of a Phalaris’ Bull! This 
is and remains forever intolerable to all men whom 
God has made.’’”) 1a EE Ase 


Warder’s Review 


Socialists and the Drink Question 

A letter, addressed by a staff member of a re- 
search institute to a well-known Catholic prohibi- 
tionist of our country, contains the remark: 

“Strange to say, the most effective work against intoxi- 
cating liquor in Italy now is being done by the Socialists.” 

There is really nothing very strange about this 
policy, nor is it new. German Socialists at least 
had long ago discovered abstemious and _ sober 
workers in the cause to be so much more energetic 
and reliable exponents of their doctrines and de- 
fenders of their position than men addicted to 
drink, or even moderate but continuous use of 
intoxicants. 

Socialism thrives on discontent. The abstemious 
man who discovers it to be impossible to establish 
himself in economic security for reasons over 
which he has no control, is more apt to strive for a 
remedy against the ills of society than the indi- 
vidual who seeks solace in drink, even though the 
use of intoxicants is not carried to excess. It is 
quite possible the change of attitude on the part 
of the younger Rockefeller toward Prohibition is 
the expression of the desire of the financial dic- 
tators and industrialists of our country to divert 
the attention of the masses from the economic 
catastrophe and its consequences by granting them 
the opportunity to play at “Repeal.” The Bolshe- 
vist dictators have, on the other hand, been ac- 
cused of granting their subjects more “vodka” 
as a, under the circumstances, necessary narcotic. 


The Triumph of Organized Wealth 


The economic structure, or should we say the 
Moloch, called Trust, in the first place a reaction 
against the ruthless competition and insecurity in- 
separable from laissez faire, is today so strongly 
entrenched that but few attempts are made to sub- 
ject it to existing laws. 

Some forty years ago, to be exact, in the April 
issue of 1880, the Statesman, a monthly that flour- 
ished in Chicago for about ten years, beginning 
with 1884, foresaw how difficult it would be to 
control the Trust. Writing at a time when public 
opposition to trusts was finding expression in the 


legislative halls of the Nation, the editor of the 


“Economic and Social Notes’, a feature of the 
magazine referred to, declared that even such rigid 
provisions as those proposed by Senator George 
would not have the desired effect, “unless trusts 
and all other monopolies and corporations were re- 
quired to make public the list of their stockholders, 
and the nature and extent of their business.” ‘The 
fact is, all attempts to curb the power of Trusts 
have failed utterly ; organized wealth has triumphed 


1) In Past and Present, p. 261-62. 
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over organized society. The modern State, despit 
the vast police power at its command, has capitt 
lated to the financiers, whose anti-social conduct 3 
has been as little able to control as the weak feudé 
state the lawlessness of the barons. 

The American people are today merely as a grapé 
vine on which the phyloxera, our Trusts, monop¢ 
lies, public utilities, etc., feast, corrupting in th 
meanwhile politicians and legislatures, the pres: 
and, in fact, the morals of the Nation generally. 


The Farmer Kept in the Dark 


No warning was extended to the farmers of ou 
country that Canadian competition would befor 
long force them to restrict production of commod 
ities unless, through special efforts, European mar 
kets could be retained or new markets found. 

Three statements from one issue of Canada Wee. 
by Week (a news letter of Canadian events issue 
by the Canadian Government Information Bureau 
will make clear our point?) : 

Arrangements are now being made for steamship accom 
modation for shipment of Saskatchewan finished cattle t 
the British markets via the new Hudson Bay route throug 
the port of Churchill. 

The first commercial west-bound shipment by the ne 
port of Churchill, on Hudson Bay, is scheduled to leav 
Liverpool on July 27th. The cargo will include suc 
articles as window glass, barbed wire, cutlery, chinaware 
steel, and dry goods. On its return trip to Liverpool th 
vessel will be loaded with grain for Great Britain. 

According to a statement of the Department of Agri 
culture of the Province of Alberta, 400,000 acres of ne\ 
land were broken last year and are now under cultivatio 
for the first time. The value of Alberta’s farm productio 
in 1931 is placed at over $147,000,000. 

We have here a condition unknown after th 
panics of 1873 and 1893. Once industry began t 
revive in those times, American agricultural prod 
ucts were in demand in Europe. There was littl 
or no competition, and especially England and Ger 
many were willing and anxious to buy from us i 
order that we, a debtor nation, could purchase th 
wares their industries turned out. All this ha 
been changed, and it is therefore the America: 
farmer is being preached to to curtail productior 
But he is not told, except in a general way, whi 
he should do so. An honest statement of fact 
would necessarily lead to the confession that agri 
culture is suffering the consequences of a fals 
economic policy. . 


Must the Farmer Forfeit Foreign Markets? 

There is an appalling ignorance displayed by pol 
ticians dealing with the most serious problem th 
nation is faced with. The lot of the America 
farmer is at the present time undoubtedly at stake 
he seems doomed to a change of his status fror 
owner to tenant, or perhaps to that of a mere lz 
borer on the land. Nevertheless the Republica 
Campaign Textbook, issued on September 16, dare 
to offer the farmer whatever consolation he may t 
able to extract from the following sentence: : 
_ “The farms that support 25 million families are backed 


1) No. 638, July 23, 1932, 
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> financial power of the Government in their work of 
eding the nation.” 
A sentence worthy of a Delphian oracle. But it 
inot merely the ambiguity of this statement that 
‘serves to be challenged; those responsible for the 
ntence should be made to explain whether, in their 
pinion, the American farmer must resign himself 
reduce production to the minimum needed for 
eding merely our own people! If our farmers 
‘e to do no more than that, the doom of millions 
them is sealed. 
. American agriculture was developed on the basis 
- an export industry; the vast public domain ac- 
ured since the close of the Revolutionary War 
1as, in fact, largely dedicated to that purpose. Not 
» very long ago we boasted that America was feed- 
eg the world. What has become of this preroga- 
ve? Has the loss of foreign markets for American 
arm products reached a degree demanding curtail- 
ent indicated in the statement contained in the 
ampaign Textbook referred to? 
The American farmer cannot be satisfied with 
eeding the nation, nor are all farm products fit for 
nod (cotton, tobacco) ; he must either export farm 
roducts or be contented to accept the position of a 
were peasant in America’s social scheme. Nor does 
“e, except in a few instances, need protection in the 
nape of tariff favors, but he does need foreign 
narkets, in many of which his products are no 
pnger welcome through no fault of his own, but 
ather because of an unfortunate economic policy, 
‘ranting the privilege of a monopoly in the home 
narket to American industrv. 


The Handwriting on the Wall 


His election to the Prussian Diet in the spring of 
875 demanded the historian Johannes Janssen 
hould take up his residence temporarily in Berlin. 
Juring his sojourn there he kept a diary, published 
_ few years ago by Baron von Pastor, together with 
ther personal documents, such as letters, etc. 
Nhile one is not astonished to discover Janssen 
hould have declared: “Viewing the world as it is 
oday, one is less inclined to consider strange the 
evity of peoples prior to the Flood. The spirit of 
he times takes no cognizance of God; it is in the 
rue sense of the word God-less,” one is not pre- 
vared to meet with the following remark, jotted 
lown by the historian on June 4. 

Janssen reports he had in the evening of this 
lay a lengthy conversation with Schorlemer-Alst, 
me of the noted leaders of the Centre Party during 
he days of the Kulturkampf. It related exclusively, 
t would seem, to political affairs. “It is curious,” 
ve read, “that he should have told me, using al- 
nost the same words employed by Count Raczynski 
vhen he explained to me his views at Dresden, that 
1e was becoming friendly to the thought of a re- 
sublic, because the monarchs were trampling under 
oot all truly monarchical principles.”*) 


While the revolutionary tendencies, set free in 


dem Leben des Geschichtsschreibers 


1) Pastor, Aus 
ae Cologne, 1929, p. 54. 


nnes Janssen, 1829-1891. 


‘character. 


the eighteenth century, did undoubtedly undermine 
the thrones of European monarchies, the monarchs 
on their part were in many instances quite as ruth- 
lessly revolutionary during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies as were the forces intent upon their destruc- 
tion. ‘They disregarded the rights of the Church 
as well as the rights of other monarchs or the peo- 
ple when to do so suited their purpose. Whenever 
their subjects opposed limitation of ancient rights, 
or attempted to regain lost ground, recourse was 
had to suppression, the gallows, prison, or exile. 
All to no avail, as events have proved. A little 
over fifty years after Janssen had recorded the con- 
versation referred to, the German Republic was 
established. 

What metamorphosis will our own country have 
undergone fifty years hence, should those engaged 
in shaping its destiny continue in their present 
blindness ? 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


The old order passeth, giving place to new. New 
forces come into play; conditions change; and a 
new type of fitness survives. The reconciliation of 
co-operative and capitalist philosophy is no more 
possible than the reconciliation of the life and teach- 
ing of the Napoleons and Alexanders of history 
with that of Him who proclaimed a new law from 
the Galilean hills and washed His disciples’ feet. 
Many inevitable compromises are made in the field 
of co-operative economics, but as far as co-operative 
ideals and philosophy are concerned they and the 
characteristic ideals and philosophy of capitalism 
dre as far apart as the poles. Co-operation stands 
for a new social order. It demands and develops 
It blends in due proportion individual 
and social responsibility. Through international 
co-operation and world-wide citizenship it moves 
onward to world peace. And it follows Nature’s 
method of growth, steadily building up the new 
within the framework of the old. 

W.C. Goons Bee) 


A sad and somewhat unpleasant reminder of the 
state to which unemployment brings men and 
women who have to endure much of it, is the refer- _ 
ence on page 23 of the Ministry of Labor’s Report 
for 1931 to the training and “reconditioning” of un- 
employed persons. “Reconditioning” has the robot 
ring about it, and the term and the idea are indica- 
tive of a de-Christianized system where men are so 
reduced by privation as to need “reconditioning” be- 
fore they are fit for work, and where the official eye 
has ceased to look for the creatures of God in the 
worst off victims of the depression. Worn machin- 
ery to be “reconditioned”! Where there is no faith 
not only do the people perish, but the whole scale 
of human values is written down to the measure of 
a lifeless thing—a lump of labor power, broken and 


1) Presidential Address at the Canadian Co-operative 
Congress, 1932. ; ‘ 
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worn and needing “reconditioning”. The term 1s 
worthy of an age in which the pagan drift towards 
the materialist nostrums of sterilization and eutha- 
nasia becomes daily more obvious. 

The Christian Democrat’) 


The politicians and the statesmen ought to have 
an ear to the ground and catch the rumble—they 
can hear it if they will only listen. That rumble 
presages a serious situation for all concerned. 

A mass of unemployed, destitute men is not a 
pleasant asset for any nation. ‘The politicians see 
only votes there, but they will feel the heavy hand 
later on. 

The breakdown in our economic organization is 
virtually complete. The old sovereign remedies 
which we used to rub on the body politic when any- 
thing ailed it, from cramps to chilblains, are no 
longer adequate. In fact, they never were ade- 
quate, but this nation prospered in spite of them. 

Now the change is coming—here, in truth. The 
captains of industry will be relegated to the rear 
and new ones will take their places. There will be 
a new deal all around and the workers are going to 
accept their responsibility—and see to it that others 
accept theirs. 

The Journeyman Barber?) 

A group of Chicago business men sat at lunch 
the other day discussing ways and means of fight- 
ing crime, with their guest one of the most vigor- 
ous, fearless, and outspoken members of the Bench. 
He has plastered public enemies with jail sentences, 
stiff fines, and heavy bail bonds until their lawyers 
moved heaven and earth to keep them out of his 
court, and have exerted every ounce of political 
pressure to drive him from the judiciary. He said: 

“The greatest menace to American business today 
1s A industry is in danger of becoming gangster- 
ized.” 

A very descriptive phrase was coined in that re- 
mark—GANGSTERIZED INDUSTRY! 

With the certainty and foreknowledge that the 
major portion of their livelihood will be taken away 
from them with the repeal of the 18th Amendment, 
the gangs in every city are preparing to take over 
the rackets and move in on business. In certain 
cities they are not waiting for the hour of repeal— 
they are already moving in. “Gangsterized” in- 
dustry is not a possibility, it is already an accom- 
plished fact. 

Members Service Letter,?) 
The Employers’ Association of Chicago 


Of all kinds of insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance is the most difficult, and there never has been 
any system of unemployment insurance in the world 
which has been worked out satisfactorily on a large 
scale. It is extremely difficult for private agencies 
to provide adequate unemployment insurance, and 


1) August, 1932, p. 117. 
2) From editorial, August, p. 7. 
3) Issue of September 14, 1932. 


I believe it is impossible. If unemployment insur- 
ance should be provided by the Government under 
the sway of Democracy as it is known 1n our coum 
try, there would be constant pressure to increase 
the awards just as we see in the case of pensions 
to the veterans. Every politician would become a 
friend of the unemployed and would vote to in- 
crease allowances out of the public treasury. This 
is what has happened in Germany and in England 
where the pressure is probably less than it would be 
in our country. It is my firm conviction that neither 
the Treasury of the United States, nor of our m- 
dividual States, would survive bankruptcy if we 
were to introduce public unemployment insurance. 
But it is possible to provide a job. Humanity de- 
mands this and it is going to be insisted upon. 
RICHARD T. ELy, 
President of the Institute for Economie 
Research’) 


The whole system of courts inferior to the one 
court of general jurisdiction, including municipal 
courts and police courts seems to me to imply that 
the small affairs of small people can be disposed of 
by small courts, when the true conception of the 
administration of justice is that the least concern 
of the least person is of the highest consideration 
tenthe sotatest.calket ods 

At present litigants in minor courts know that the 
judges of those minor courts are less highly quali- 
fied and chosen py less exacting standards than the 
judges in the usual court of general jurisdiction. 
They thus get an impression of the judicial system 
as being one which selects minor judges for the 
minor matters of minor people, which is bad psy- 
chology and does not tend to produce that social 
confidence which ought to proceed from a well or- 
dered judicial administration. 

I have never gotten over the effect of seeing in 
London the Lord Chief Justice of England presid- 
ing at a trial at nisi prius of a claim for damages 
growing out of an alleged warranty of seaworthi- 
ness in a house boat on the Thames, which settlec 
down into the mud of the river on the first night 
the lessee occupied it so that the lessee awoke in the 
morning to find a swan swimming in the window 
of the cabin and her bed just about to float. ‘The 
amount claimed was $76.00, but the Lord Chieti 
Justice of England gravely and speedily heard the 
evidence and dispatched the business. I would think 
the ideal system would be, therefore, but one court 
with the most dignified and learned judges possible 
to be secured treating the small woes and smal 
wrongs of obscure people with the same gravity anc 
seriousness that they treated the larger contention: 
in other branches of the same court. 

Newron D. Baker, 
President, American Judicature Society ?) 


1) From a paper on “The Depression and the One Hun 
dred and Fifty Year Plan.” Presented at the Annual Meet. 
ing of the American Land Economics Assoc. at Wash 
ington, D. C. : 

2) Journal of the Am. Jud. Society, June, 1932, pp. 5-¢ 
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CATHOEIC ACTION 
|The first convention of the Catholic Youth Asso- 
ition of Canada, diocese of Chatham, took place 
‘Campbellton, September 5. 
‘The regional president, Dr. George Dumont, presided. 


‘The movement to establish Catholic occupational 
lds in England is making headway. To existing 
ntholic Postal Guilds a new one has been added, 
vving obtained the approval and blessing of the 
shop of Lancaster. It is located at Preston, Mem- 
rship is, however, open to all Catholic male em- 
joyees in any department in the Post Office in the 
ancaster Diocese. 

Employees outside the Preston area are eligible as asso- 


tite members until such time as a branch be formed for 
eir Own district. 


There was recently furthermore organized the 
suild of St. Odilia, by Catholic consulting opticians, 
Haverstock Hill (London). The Rules and Con- 
tution were submitted to and approved by Cardi- 
hl Bourne. 

Proposing the toast of the Guild at the dinner following 
e first meeting, Mr. W. S. Bishop, J. P., expressed the 
ought there could be no surer sign of the virility of 
atholicism at the present time than the formation of so 
vany professional and trade guilds. He urged that the 
evelopment of the material side should not be neglected, 
yving it as his experience in this regard that Catholics did 
bt take sufficient advantage of the opportunities for mutual 
ivancement, 


With Rev. Daniel S. Coonahan occupying the 

nair, the sixty-first annual convention of the Cath- 
lic Total Abstinence Union of America conducted 
$s meetings at Boston late in August. 
'The president’s report was submitted by Father Coona- 
an. He reviewed the work of Rev. Edward J. Lyng from 
ne time of his election at Torrington last year until his 
eath last March, mentioning among other things his visits 
) seminaries in several cities, where the promotion of total 
‘bstinence work through seminarians was begun. He 
-ressed the necessity of more propaganda among juveniles 
1 spreading the movement. 


Urging that a law favoring large families should 
e passed by the Belgian Parliament, the Catholic 
,ssociation of Large Families, at its annual meet- 
ag in Antwerp, advocated that salaries be scaled 
ceording to the number of children in a family. 
t urged that legislation be enacted to this effect, 
ry which a State guarantee of such wage increases 
vould be assured. 

The Association further urged the imposition of taxes 
n bachelors and on families with few or no children as a 
reans of easing the burden of taxation now borne by 
arents of more than four children. 
“According to the report of the Catholic Housing 
ociety, of Bombay, very satisfactory progress 1s 
ecorded for its last fiscal year. Despite the exist- 
depression the society has been purchasing land 
‘disposing of plots to its members. ‘The book 
of the society’s land is Rs. 3,33,000. The 
iter portion of this land has been paid for so 

the amount to be realized by the sale of the 
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remaining land will not only enable the society to 
pay the balance of its debt but also leave a consid- 
erable margin of profit. ‘The financial condition of 
the society seems to have been appreciated by the 
public as the figure of the deposits with the organ- 
ization has risen considerably. 

A factor of great importance in the general development 
is the school that the society has started in Chembur. This 
school is but one of the items in the plans of the managing 
committee for establishing in Chembur what promises to be 
a large and comfortable Colony of Catholics, 


_ HOUSING 

The report published on September 7 by the 
President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership is characterized by  over- 
emphasis of environment. Poorly planned and in- 
efficient housing is held largely responsible for much 
needless impairment of home and family life. De- 
fects such as awkward arrangement of rooms, in- 
sufficient kitchens, lack of storage space, and not 
enough space for privacy were found by the con- 
ference committee on homemaking to be almost 
universal, and to be leading causes of irritation and 
dissatisfaction with the home. 

Specific “causes of family friction and unhappiness” dis- 
covered by the committee and cited in its report include 
“only a single living room for the recreational activities of 
too many people—children, parents and grandparents; no 
private place to read, rest, play or entertain personal friends; 
no chance to escape from the radio; too many people com- 
peting for a single bathroom; no convenient closets nor 
cupboards to store things.” 

Suggestions for adapting housing to the “mental needs” 
of the occupants, with illustrations of methods of attaining 
this end without much additional expense, are offered by 
the committee with the statement that the “application of 
principles of art to the planning, decoration and furnish- 
ings” of houses will contribute much to the art of living. 


In the third volume of the Harvard City Plan- 
ning Studies, Robert Whitten and Thomas Adams 
have presented for the United States and for Eng- 
land a picture of existing conditions involving the 
economic density of low-cost housing and analysis 
of tendencies. : 

In the United States in the 73 cities surveyed, 36.8 per 
cent of the families pay rents or live in quarters rated 
under $25 per month. 24.2 per cent of the families pay 
from $25 to $35 a morith, and 14.9 per cent pay from $35 
to $45 a month. 61 per cent of the families pay rent under 
$35 a month. It is in providing adequate housing for this 
61 per cent of the population that the chief housing 
problem consists. 

47.1 per cent of the families live in single-family 
dwellings, 47.7 per cent in two-family houses or flats and 
only 5.2 per cent in heated apartments. Expenditures 
for rent or housing are estimated at 18 per cent of the 
family income. : 

From the studies there appears to be a clear relation 
between the normal type and cost of house for which a 
tract is most suitable and the value of the raw land. 
One of the interesting tendencies which seems to emerge 
is that, while increased profits may be realized by the 
subdivider (and perhaps the builder) by plotting smaller- 
than-normal lots, the home buyer seldom receives much, 
if any, of this profit, and the act of increasing the den- 
sity of houses by shrinking the size of the lot actually 
results in higher acreage values for surrounding land 
so that this scrimping on lots is no immediate economy 
for the home buyer, and in the long run the subdivider 
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who stays in business defeats his own ends and renders a 
dis-service to society. 


MENTAL DISEASE ; 

In spite of the general improvement in the physs- 
cal health of the population of the State, Dr. Horatio 
M. Pollock, Dept. of Mental Hygiene, State of New 
York, declared recently, the new cases entering the 
hospitals for mental disease are annually increasing, 
and the rate of increase is higher than that of the 
general population. 

In the fiscal year of 1931, 9,848 new cases were admitted 
to the State hospitals and licensed institutions for the care 
of mental patients. ‘lhe average daily patient population 
of these institutions during the year was about 54,000. The 
rate of new cases per 100,000 of population in 1931 was 77 
as compared with 70 in 1920 and 65 in 1910. 

The great extension of the use of automobiles has caused 
a significant increase in the number of mental diseases due 
to accidents. The new cases of this class admitted to the 
civil State hospitals increased from 17 in 1920 to 99 in 1931. 
Striking increases have occurred in recent years in the new 
cases of mental disease due to hardening of the arteries. 
In 1912, there were 166 cases of this group admitted to the 
State hospitals. In 1920, the number had increased to 513; 
in 1925, to 737; and in 1931, to 1,376. —Syphilitic mental 
diseases still constitute a serious problem. In 1931, 1029 
new syphilitic cases were admitted to the civil State hos- 
pitals. These disorders continue in spite of the fact that 
their cause is well known and adequate methods of preven- 
tion are available. 

The trend in alcoholic mental disease has been very ir- 
regular during the past 20 years. The trend increased from 
1909 to 1912; decreased from 1912 to 1915; increased in 
1916 and 1917; decreased rapidly from 1917 to 1920; in- 
creased from 1920 to 1927; and since 1927, has remained 
almost stationary. 


MODIFICATION OF TRUST LAWS ; 

Voluntary agreements among sellers to avoid de- 
structive competition is necessary for the economic 
welfare of the nation, according to the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The anti-trust law 
plank of the manufacturers’ organization, adopted 
recently, having, in a preamble, stated the rea- 
sons which seem to make necessary modification of 
the anti-trust laws, urges consideration for the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

(1) That Congress immediately investigate the workings 
of all phases of our anti-trust laws and, without sacrifice 
of their fundamental purposes, enact such legislation as will 
permit voluntary agreements between sellers to such an ex- 
tent as may be necessary: 

(a) To avoid destructive competition. 

(b) To avoid wastage of materials. 

(c) To avoid the constant incentive to capital con- 
centration otherwise inevitable. 

(d) To help stabilize payrolls. 

(e) To preserve earnings—the fountain source of all 
tax revenues, 

(f) lacs restore industrial equilibrium by restoring 
equality of privilege between buyer and seller. 

(g) To promote the public interest by giving bal- 
anced weight to the needs of capital and labor at least 
equally with that of the consumer. 

(2) AN ache pending this determination of the proper form 
of permanent legislation Congress immediately pass an 
“Emergency Industries Preservation Act” conveying this 
necessary relief temporarily under the supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commiszion. 


_ CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
_ Following an extensive correspondence, reaching 
into every state in the Union, and into every county 


=e re 


in three states, Mr. E. R. Amick, statistician of tl 
Department of Public Welfare, State of Llinoi 
has prepared a report which shows that there Wwe! 
152 executions in the United States and its pos 
sessions in the year 1931. Of this number, 89 we: 
ot whites, 63 of colored. 

The report points out that capital punishment has bee 
abolished in Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nort 
Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin and Por 
Rico. In Maine, murder committed in prison is punishab 
by death. In Michigan, the penalty for treason is deat 
In North Dakota and Rhode Island, murderous attacks ¢ 
prison guards are punishable by death. 

Electrocution is the method of execution in 22 states ar 
possessions, and hanging is the procedure in 19 states ar 
possessions. In Utah, shooting or hanging is optional wit 
the person sentenced. In Kentucky, electrocution is the rul 
except for rape, the penalty for which is hanging, and 1 
Nevada lethal gas is the method adopted. 

Georgia heads the list with 17 executions in 1931, Pent 
sylvania is second with 16, New York is third with 12, an 
Illinois, Ohio and Tennessee each had 10. 


. CORRECTION / 
The Department of Public Welfare, State of IL 
nois, has completed a comprehensive and exhaustiv 
study of 600 boys who were admitted to the S 
Charles School for Boys, prior to 1926. This nur 
ber was secured by beginning with December, 192! 
and going back through the years of 1924 an 
1923, until the required number was reached. O 
the 600 cases, 300 were from the city of Chicag 
and a like number from downstate. 

The alarming and discouraging result is that out of th 
total of 600 boys, 338 proved to be failures. Of the 338 wh 
made bad records after leaving the institution, 217 wet 
from Cook county and 121 from downstate. Of the 21 
from Cook county who made failures, 187 later were set 
to prisons or reformatory institutions, 18 were on probs 
tion on accoount of further crimes, 8 were shot and kille 
2 were electrocuted or hung, 1 died with a criminal recor 
and 1 is a fugitive from justice. 

; Of the 121 downstate boys who made failures, 112 wet 
in prisons or reform schools, 1 was shot and killed, 2 wei 
on probation as the result of further trouble, and 1 we 
dishonorably discharged from the military service. Only 2 
of the 300 Cook county boys made succeesses after bein 
discharged from the St. Charles School for Boys. Of th 
300 boys from downstate, 129 made successes in later lif 
It is impossible to locate 34 of the Cook county boys and 4 
of the downstate boys, and the investigation of 11 fro 
Cook county and 2 from downstate, was not completed. Sis 
teen of the boys were located in state mental hospitals. 


ACCIDENT HAZARD 

For boys and men between 5 and 45 years ¢ 
age accidents are far and away the greatest sing] 
fatal hazard of life. 

“No one disease approaches in magnitude the im 
portance of accidents, including homicide, as 
fatal risk,” according to Dr. Andy Hall, Directc 
of Public Health, State of Illinois. “Indeed acc 
dents are responsible for nearly two deaths to eac 
one caused -by tuberculosis, the next greatest sing] 
cause of death among males of the age group i 
question.” a 

The risk of accidental death among girls and women < 
corresponding age is almost insignificant compared wit 
that of males. The frequency of fatal accidents amo 
males compared with that among females is almost six 
one for the 5 to 45 year old group. ae 

Tuberculosis, the outstanding risk of females in this | 
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)p, Causes Over twice as many deaths as do accidents. 
ost the exact reverse is true in reference to males, al- 
gh tuberculosis causes a higher mortality among males 
females. Of course, the degree of liability to acci- 
; varies somewhat at different ages in the 5 to 45 group 
ildiseases grow in importance as a hazard with the ad- 
pe of age. But at no age level in this group does any 
¢disease take so many lives among males as do acci- 


3. 


4ECONOMIC EMANCIPATION OF NEGROES 
the opening recently of a Woolworth store in a 
ion of St. Louis largely populated by Negroes 
hlted in the demand for employment of clerks 
that race. According to the Argus, St. Louis 
wro weekly, the reasonable request was denied. 
oycott was declared on the store, with what suc- 
», has not been made public. 

siscussing the occurrence editorially, the Argus says: 
{there is any class of people in this country who need 
-< and need it badly, it is the Negro; and the Woolworth 
10 different from the majority of white merchants in 
rro neighborhoods. These stores have made a practice 
rzetting all from the Negro, but giving him little or 
ning in return. The Negroes have been told in sub- 
=ce, “You can spend all your money here, but you cannot 
ck here.’ This attitude has forced the Negroes to make 
f:ffort to protect themselves, thus they have laid down the 
yan, ‘Don’t Trade Where You Cannot Work.’ ” 


RELIEF THROUGH LAND SETTLEMENT 
peven Canadian provinces have signed agree- 
ints under a relief settlement plan by which the 
minion, Province, and municipality concerned 
-h contribute one-third of a sum not exceeding 
00 per family to cover the cost of modest estab- 
ament on the land and subsistence for the first 
) years. The relief settlement plan is for unem- 
-yed families, resident in the provinces, who are 
receipt of direct relief, and are qualified and 
ysically fit to undertake life on the farm. 

Chis relief settlement plan is primarily an unemployment 
asure—not a colonization scheme. The underlying prin- 
-e of the plan is to help people to help themselves by 
‘bling families to contribute to their own maintenance 
_ eventually become self-supporting. Public moneys that 
ald otherwise be spent in the form of direct relief to 
intain families in comparative idleness will be expended 


vard assisting qualified families to get a modest start 
the land. 


SALES TAX 
The demand for relief funds, made more urgent 
refusal of a loan by the Reconstruction Finance 
rporation, has added Pennsylvania to the list of 
tes experimenting with the sales tax. The legis- 
ure recently voted a 1% impost for 6 months on 
- gross business of all merchants dispensing tang- 
e personal property, specifically excepting agri- 
ltural products sold directly by farmers. A re- 
7 of $12,000,000 is expected. 
tarting Sept. 1 distribution of $2,000,000 a month was 
n among the counties on the ratio of their unemployed 
ormally employed residents, February will wind up the 
riment unless the 1933 legislature finds it necessary and 
irable to continue raising funds in this way. 
: FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
Payment of family allowances independent of 
es was made compulsory in Belgium by a law 
August 4, 1930, for all employers except those 


whose workers live in the employer’s own home or 
those employing charwomen or foreign sailors, ac- 
cording to a report published in the Family 
Endowment Chronicle. 

Contributions are paid by the employer into equalization 
pools and are due for every man or woman, married or 
single, thus avoiding discrimination in employment against 
married persons. The amount of the allowance varies from 
15 francs per month for the first child to 100 francs for 
the fifth and subsequent children. The allowances may not 
be attached for debt or made over to a third person, and 
are continued during strikes and lockouts if, in the opinion 
of an arbitration board, the responsibility is traced to the 
employer and not to the workers. 


LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE 

The contention that minimum-wage legislation, 
carefully drafted and wisely administered, may have 
a decided effect in maintaining the earnings of low- 
wage groups is strengthened by data from the 11th 
Annual Report of’ the Ontario Minimum Wage 
Board. 

The extent to which the entire effect is due to the mini- 
mum wage regulations cannot be measured, but the data 
show that in Ontario from 1929 to 1931 the decrease in 
average wages of women workers in all manufacturing in- 
dustries taken together was only 1.7 percent, while during 
approximately the same period wages decreased over 11 


percent for women in all Illinois industries and 13 percent 
for those in New York. 


STARVATION WAGE 

Wages of six cents an hour or $3.24 for six full 
days are being paid to waitresses by certain New 
Orleans restaurants and cafes, according to the bi- 
ennial report of the Louisiana Department of Labor 
and Industrial Statistics. 

Out of this pittance the-employers deduct 5 cents a day 
for a “so-called maid service,’ 25 cents weekly for a cap 
or headband, and 25 cents for the use of uniforms, ordi- 
narily two or more being used each week. If a waitress is 
forced to pay carfare both ways daily, she would have a 
net balance of $1.35 at the end of a week's work. “If the 
patronizing public did not tip these workers”, says the re-. 
port, “they could not exist on the wages paid.” 


REHABILITATION OF SILVER 

John Hays Hammond, Gloucester, Mass., and 
New York, widely known mining engineer, would 
have “the people of the world exert their influence 
in behalf of the rehabilitation of silver.” 

“One cause contributing to the prevailing economic and’ 
financial depression,” he told delegates to the nineteenth 
annual national business conference at Babson Institute, — 
“is the appreciation of gold in gold-standard countries and 
the depreciation of silver in silver-standard countries, 

“This condition could be remedied, as contended by many 
authorities, by the rehabilitation of silver through a rea-. 
sonable stabilization of its value in relation to gold.” 


THE -DOLE 

The 1,500 unemployed persons in the City of 
Stockholm, Sweden, who now receive a cash dole: 
because of their unemployed status, will be required. 
to perform two days’ work each week, according to. 
an announcement by the city government. 

It is believed that this action has been taken in an effort 
to determine if the recipients of the dole are willing to. 
work if employment is made available to them. It was not- 
stated what kind of employment would be provided. 


A Sq P a RAamman Magrhaiic¢ 
A Pioneer German Catholic 
Settlement in Tennessee 
In the course of an evening in May spent by us in the 
home of Mr. C. Suellentrop at Colwich, Kansas, the ven- 
erable pioneer became reminiscent, and speaking oi the days 
of his youth, mentioned his experiences as one ol the early 


settlers at Loretto in Tennessee. This was an intere_t.ng 
subject, because, although we knew German Catholics had 
settled in that state, our knowledge was limited to a_tew 
facts. Consequently, we induced both Mr. and Mrs. Suel- 
lentrop, because she too was at Loretto in early youth (her 
father was the schoolmaster and the right hand of the 
priest who founded the colony), to relate what they knew 
of the circumstances surrounding the coming of our people 
to Tennessee and their early experiences. Ultimately we 
prevailed on the author of the following narration to write 
for us his recollections of the attempt on the part of a 
wellmeaning priest to establish a colony of Germans in 
Tennessee and Alabama, 

The priest referred to was the Rev. John Herman Hueser, 
Doctor of Theology, born at Steinhausen in Westphalia, on 
the 8th of November, 1839. Ordained on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1863, at Brixen in the Tyrol, Fr. Hueser, who had 
been granted the degree of Doctor of Theology by the 
University of Innsbruck, came to America in November, 
1867. His first years in the new country were spent in 
Indiana, and it was from there the first settlers followed 
him to the South. According to Bishop Alerding!), Fr. 
Hueser remained in Tennessee for five years, going from 
there to Cincinnati, where he substituted for the convert 
Baumstark as editor of the Wahrheitsfreund. Ultimately 
he was accepted into the Diocese of Fort Wayne, where he 
remained until 1906, the condition of his health demanding 
he should repair to New Mexico. Here he died on the 18. of 


May, 1919. 
a 


In the month of November, 1871, the Reverend 
J. H. Hueser, D. D., came to the Southern part 
of Lawrence County, Tennessee, where he bought 
a tract of heavily timbered land very cheaply, for 
the purpose of establishing a German Catholic set- 
tlement, or rather three such settlements, namely: 
Loretto, St. Joseph and St. Mary’s. 

Father Hueser advertised his project in numerous 
Catholic papers and a goodly number of farmers 
came from different states throughout the Union, 
and some even from Canada, to investigate. Many 
went back home never to return, but a fairly large 
number bought land, almost all timbered, at about 
$4.00 per acre, put up their log houses and started to 
clear their lands. Approximately thirty-five fami- 
lies settled at Loretto, about thirty at St. Joseph’s 
and seven or eight at St. Mary’s. 

Father Hueser erected a good-sized church and 
parochial school, also a nice residence for himself 
and a comfortable house for a teacher. Bernard 
Klaholz was the first teacher; William Knaden suc- 
ceeded him when Mr. Klaholz was later transferred 
to St. Florian in Alabama. Both were graduates 
of a Teachers’ Seminary in Biiren, Westphalia, Ger- 
many. The good Doctor Hueser paid for all the 


buildings and ministered to the spiritual needs of the 


three settlements, so that the settlers were not 


1) Alerding, Rt. Rev. H. J. The Diocese of Fort W 
1857-1907. Ft, Wayne, 1907, p. 120. Some of the dates 


in the biographical sketch of Fr. Hueser contained in this 


volume do not agree with those quoted by us from the list 
ones priests in the U. S., published in 1869, 1882, he 
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obliged to pay for anything ; even the collection 
was not passed around on Sundays. At St. Jos 
he erected a frame church and school, the © 
teacher being Aloysius Sandrel. At St. Mary 
small log church was built. At Loretto Sandsch 
and Foppe opened a general store, Schemme 
Suellentrop a blacksmith shop, Henry Corde 
wagon shop, H. Schemmer, Sr., a shoe sl 
S. Dischler & Son a good-sized tannery. He 
Markus manufactured all kinds of furniture, o) 
ating a small factory run by water power. Will 
Sandschulte & Sons opened a cotton gin and ba 
There was also a sawmill which furnished emp. 
ment for a good number of people. 

At St. Joseph Aloys Sandrel established a g 
general store which he maintained for many yé 
until his death. In 1872 Father Hueser bought 
Wilson Plantation and several other farms 6 m 
north of Florence, in Lauderdale County, Alaba 
just across the Tennessee-Alabama line. This 1 
was also sold to German Catholic farmers. A 
was cultivated, the land was higher in price t 
the wooded land in Tennessee, but the settlers < 
fared better since they could put out cotton, cc 
etc., at once. Here also Father Hueser buil 
frame church and an attractive priest’s reside1 
The first priest attending St. Florian, as the pat 
was named, was Father Nicholaus Mertz. On P 
tecost Sunday, 1873, the first high mass was c 
brated. Father Mertz eloquently pointed out in 
sermon that Pentecost was really the day our H 
Church was instituted, and called it a happy 
incidence that here in Lauderdale County, Alabai 
the first Catholic parish was being established on 
high feast of Pentecost; he hoped and prayed t 
under the special guidance of the Holy Ghost 
parish would flourish for many generations for 
glory of God and the salvation of many souls. 
the spring of 1876 an epidemic of smallpox sw 
the country and Father Mertz contracted 
‘dreaded disease, which caused his death. 

A little illustration of the past and the prese 
One evening in June four of us started from ] 
retto, Tenn., to St. Florian, Ala., about one he 
before sundown, to deliver a load of lime. T 
yoke of oxen were hitched to a heavy treight wag 
The first few hours we all rode on the lime, wh 
was covered with sacks and a large wagon sh¢ 
singing German songs as we went along. Later ¢ 
or two of us would walk to prod the oxen and 
others would lie down to get a little sleep. In t 
fashion we drove all night and arrived at St. Flor 
between 8 and 9 o’clock next morning, having ¢ 
ered a distance of eighteen miles. If we had mi 
that trip in a motor truck, as is customary at pr 
ent, in about one hour’s time, probably I would 1 
remember it now, after sixty years. : 

As migration. to the colonies ceased a few e 
later, the burden of expense for the upkeep of 
church and schools became too heavy for F 
Hueser to bear. He, therefore, turned ove 
belongings in the settlements in Tennessee, 
great sacrifice, to the Fathers of the Precious. 
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1 Muenster, Ohio, and those in St. Florian to 
‘Benedictine Fathers of Cullman, Alabama. The 
11 Fathers at both places deserve great praise 
ministering to the poor settlers and assisting 
1 and their descendants to remain true to our 
‘religion to the present day. 

bout the time the above mentioned settlements 
e begun, Catholic parishes were also established 
«awrenceburg, county seat of Lawrence County, 
m., and at Henryville, called Einsiedeln. They 
»e under the care of the Fathers of the Precious 
od. Perhaps some younger person living in the 
ements could bring their story up to date. 

C. SUELLENTROP, 

Colwich, Kans. 


The First Catholic Mission 
in Ohio 

in 1810 Ohio was, except for occasional plains, a 
meval forest dotted with straggling clearings 
sund log-cabins reared by sturdy settlers. Father 
vard Fenwick, who was later to become the first 
hop of Cincinnati, in that year penetrated the 
derness of Central Ohio, and, having heard one 
~ the echoes of a woodman’s axe, came upon the 
tt Catholics at what is today known as Somerset, 
no. These Catholics were Germans who had 
ved into that region some ten years previously. 
Bishop Edward Fenwick relates this incident in 
‘eport sent to the Society for the Propagation of 

Faith, printed in the Annals of this organiza- 
a. “In 1810,” this report says, “Edward Fen- 
‘k courageously penetrated into the immense 
ods and plains of Ohio and finally came upon a 
-cabin inhabited by a German family. He ap- 
ured there like an angel of Peace. ‘Two other 
nilies living in the neighborhood were called, the 
‘raments were administered, sermons preached 
1 soon after a chapel was built. This is the 
zinning of the now flourishing and blessed mis- 
non the Ohio. The group of faithful formed by 
se three families, about twenty persons in all, 
s now been increased in number to about thirty 
yusand Catholics, who are now in charge of the 
shop of Cincinnati.”?) 
The Rev. John Frederic Resé, a zealous mission- 
7, Vicar General of Bishop Fenwick’s diocese, and 
er the first German-born member of the Ameri- 
1 hierarchy, “reported very edifying incidents 
the life and missionary activity of the late Bishop 
lward Fenwick” to the Annals of the Society for 
Propagation of the Faith in 1832, from which we 
1 the following additional details regarding the 
undation of Somerset mission. Resé writes: “In 
» year 1810 the Rev. Edward Fenwick began to 
el through the immense woods of the Ohio Val- 
thereby gaining for himself the name of 
tle of Ohio.’ On his Apostolic excursion he 
iree Catholic families in the centre of that 
; they formed a small congregation of 


nnalen der Gesellschaft zur Verbreitung des Glaubens, 
No, 1, I, Einsiedeln, 1832 p. 55. : 


about twenty persons, all of whom were occupied 
with clearing the woods for cultivation. ‘They had 
not seen a priest in ten years. ‘These good people 
were overjoyed at his appearance among them. 
Whenever Bishop Fenwick recalled this scene, he 
could not refrain from shedding tears, so greatly 
was he affected by the recollection. ‘These people 
were the first-fruits garnered by him in the mission 
field in Ohio, and even today these families speak 
of this meeting in terms of deepest gratitude. A 
town has grown up at that place, called Somerset. 
The good Bishop throughout the remainder of his 
life showed a great predilection for this place. To- 
day we find there two beautiful churches and two 
monasteries, one for the Fathers and one for the 
Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic. Somerset is 
also the largest and best administered parish in the 
whole diocese (Cincinnati )’”) 

The name of the first German settler whom Fen- 
wick met here in 1810 was John Fink. The Bishop 
said mass in the latter’s house, which stood on the 
spot now occupied by the Somerset High School. 
Some years later Father Fenwick secured from the 
Dittoe family a tract of land for the Dominican 
Order.*) The first buildings were small and primi- 
tive. The first church, built of logs and dedicated 
in honor of St. Joseph, was completed in 1818 and 
blessed December 6 by Fenwick. It was the earliest 
Catholic church in the State of Ohio. The congre- 
gation consisted then of ten families*) In 1918 
the centennial was celebrated with great solemnity. 
To German Catholics is due the honor of having 
cleared the site of the present town of Somerset 
and of having laid thereby the foundations of that 
community. : java 


Collectanea 


The attitude of the St. Louis daily Amerika dur- 
ing the war, referred to recently in these columns, 
was likewise commended by the late Rev. Carl 
Becker, a highly esteemed Professor in St. Francis 
Seminary, Wisconsin. 

Addressing the editor on February 21, 1917, 
Father Becker wrote: 

“Permit me to express to you my full and unqualified 
appreciation of the attitude of the Amerika in evil times, 
times which make it terribly hard ‘satyram non scribere.’ 
I have often admired you because you knew how to remain 
ee while the danger, to explode, was so near. ‘Euge serve d 

ne. 

The same letter contains the further remarkable 
admission, and we have known many another Ger- 
man priest, for instance, the late Rev. Henry Huss- _ 
man, of St. Louis, who could have written the same 
declaration: 

“IT am proud that I have never subscribed for any daily 
or colorless paper, with this exception: years ago I did 
so in the case of the Chicago Daily Chronicle, because it 
was. said it would soon be turned into a Catholic daily. I 
continued the Chronicle for two years, I believe, but that 
ended it, and for all times.” 


2) Annalen der Gesellschaft zur Verbrettung des Glaubens, 
Vol. II, Einsiedeln, 1833, p. 68. 

3) Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. IIL. p. 773. 

4) Cath. Encycl. Vol. IV., p. 149. 
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The discrepancies regarding the rank of Freder- 
ick (or Fritz) Ledergerber referred to in a former 
issue may now be considered definitely adjusted. 
Through the courtesy of Hon. J. J. Cochran, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of Congress, 
we have obtained from the War Department at 
Washington the following information relative to 
the military service of Fritz Ledergerber during 
the Civil War. The Adjutant General writes: 

“The records on file in my office show that Frederic 
Ledergerber (no record found of a Fritz Ledergerber?) 
was mustered into service April 25, 1861, at Springfield, 
Illinois, as a Ist Lieutenant of Captain Beckier’s Com- 
pany, (subsequently Company B), 9th Illinois Infantry, to 
serve three months, and that he was mustered out with the 
company and honorably discharged the service July 25, 1861, 
at Cairo, Illinois, a 1st Lieutenant. 

“He was mustered into service August 11, 1861, as 
Frederick T. Ledergerber (name also borne as Fred T. 
Ledergerber), as Captain of Company B, 2nd Regiment 
Missouri Rifles, which organization subsequently became 
Company B, 12th Missouri Infantry. He was promoted to 
Major and mustered in as such September 11, 1863, and 
was honorably discharged as such on account of physical 
disability in Paragraph 12, Special Orders No, 141, A. G. O., 
April 7, 1864.. In Par. 17 of Special Orders No. 175, 
A. G, O., May 12, 1864, he was restored to his command 
with pay from the date on which he rejoined his regiment 
for duty and was finally mustered out and honorably dis- 
charged the service December 8, 1864, at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, a Major. 

“Nothing has been found of record to show that he 
served as a Colonel or that he -received a_ brevet 
commission.” 


However, no information regarding his conver- 
sion is at present available. 


The proceedings of the Conventions of the C. V., 
as well as those of the various State Federations 
affiliated with our organization, contain much val- 
uable historical material, which should not be over- 
looked. 

While the hall, where the Catholic Union of IIli- 
nois conducted its fourth annual convention, held 
at Joliet from May 17 to 19, 1896, bore the motto, 
“Our Schools, Our Future,’ the sermon delivered 
by Fr. Michael Richardt, O. F. M., at that time 
Provincial of the Province of the Sacred Heart 
of his order, reveals in an even more striking way 
the attitude of German Catholics towards certain 
Catholic opponents, considered by them to be in- 
fected with the heresies of Liberalism. 

Preaching in the presence of Bishop Janssen, who 
pontificated, the well known and influential Fran- 
ciscan Provincial and educator discoursed on “Mod- 
ern, Liberal Catholicism.” Declaring inter alia, the 
Church was opposed by two kinds of enemies, the 
ones extra-muros, and the other intra-muros, her 
own degenerated children. 

The speaker went on to define Liberalism and the 
attitude of liberal Catholics towards the doctrines 
and laws of the Church, but it is towards the end 
of the sermon Fr. Richardt reveals the true aim of 
his discourse, Americanism. Speaking only three 


1) The name Fritz is, of course, the well-known dimin- 
utive of Frederick, and adopted by members of the family 
and intimate friends of one whose given name is Friedrich, 
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years after the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, 
reminded his audience of the Parliament of 1 
ligion, conducted in connection with that expt 
tion, and other instances of communion of Catho. 
with non-Catholics which had created scandal. 
this was ‘liberal’,’ the speaker declared, ‘‘but the 
God, the Pope has prohibited these things.” 

The present generation knows little of the 
rious differences of opinion which existed ame 
the Catholics of our country forty years ago 
garding such vital matters as those with which © 
Letter of Leo XIII. on Americanism was ¢ 
cerned. Extending virtually over a period of 
quarter of a century, this disagreement betwe 
the conservative and liberal wing of American Ca 
olics will ever remain an important phase of ¢ 
Church History. 


A valuable early catechism, publication of wh 
must probably be attributed to Fr. Henni, y 
printed in Cincinnati in 1842 with the follow: 
title: “Katechismus der christ-katholischen ] 
ligion fiir das Bisthum Cincinnati.” The back 
the title page carries a communication from Bisk 
Purcell, dated on the feast of the Immaculate C 
ception, 1841, addressed ‘“‘to the youth of the G 
man Catholic congregations of the Diocese 
Cincinnati.” 

But even this Catechism is not the first one prin 
in the German language in this city. Bishop Pur 
(afterwards Archbishop of the same See) decla 
in the letter: 

“It is substituted for the Catechism printed some ye 
ago in Cincinnati, because many typographical. faults h 
been detected in that little work, which was stereoty 
while the V. Rev'd Editor was traveling in Europe, 2 
therefore, unable to revise the proof sheets; and beca 
the plates themselves have been accidentally destroyed.” 

The little book is a reprint; the original was p' 
lished in Augsburg in Bavaria, and it is possi 
that the noble Bishop Sailer, of that See, the 101 
anniversary of whose death this year has causec 
large number of articles and not a few books de 
ing with his life and influence to be publish 
had something to do with its compilation. He 
probably became acquainted with it during the vi 
trip to Europe referred to by Bishop Purcell, wh 
endorsement speaks of a further, exceptional « 
cumstance responsible for the printing of t 
Catechism : 

“Anxious to promote your temporal and eternal welf: 
not only that we may fulfill the duty imposed upon us 
the Holy Ghost,—to watch as one day to render an accc 
of your souls to God,—but also-from the sincere affec 
which we entertain for you all, we have had this C. 
chism approved by the Holy Father, who is the vis 
Head of the Church of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Ch 
on earth, and used by many hundreds of thousands 
Catholics in the Fatherland, published for your benefit.’ 

It is also worthy of note that this Catechi 
was not published by a bookseller but by the “Kz 
Verein zur Verbreitung der Religions-Kenntnis. 

That there should have existed in Cincinnati 
years ago a Catholic society for the dissemination 
religious knowledge is indicative of the fine sp 
and initiative of our pioneers. _ 
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RY Central Verein and Catholic Action 


i 

( Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

resident, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

eee osident, Hy. B, Dielmann, San Antonio, 
ex. 

scond Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, III. 

nird Vice-President, Michael Deck, St. Louis, Mo. 

wurth Vice-President, Mrs, S. C, Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill, Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union : 

mneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

ssistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

ik Gedat George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

arshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

wustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 

St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 

New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 

Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 

Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 

| A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

ne Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 

_ Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 

Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 

five members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braun- 

fels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Geo. 

B. Doerger, Cincinnati, O.; Jos. M. Haider, East St. 

Louis, Ill.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

yon. Presidents: M. F, Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

pmmunications concerning the Central Verein should 

be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 

endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Youth Movement and the Aid of the Clergy 


(On a number of occasions the Rev. Director of 
-e Pittsburgh Diocesan Union of Sodalities, Father 
_ F. Moosmann, has made excellent use of resolu- 
ons as adopted either by the national conventions 
“the C.. V. or the N. C. W. U., or some of their 
cate branches. 
_A recent issue (Aug. 18) of the Catholic Ob- 
rver, of Pittsburgh, brought to the attention of 
ve readers of the journal one of the timely reso- 
‘tions of this year’s convention of the C. V. and 
_W. U. of Pa., held at Nazareth in July. The 
ev. Director, having reminded the readers of his 
olumn of the approaching fall, and informed them 
= the occasion on which the resolution to be dis- 
assed was adopted, declares: 
“The junior clergy especially were invited to bring the 
ounger Catholic element, with whom they are in such close 
uch through sports, games and amusements, into the more 
‘rious activities of Catholic organizations, commonly 
rmed Catholic Action by Pius XI. The half-hour Sunday 
_ass, an occasional or even monthly Communion, are far 
‘om producing the type of Catholic youth Holy Mother 
hurch would like our young men and young women to be. 
ames and amusements are good in their place; but even 
‘e poet warns that ‘not pleasure and not amusement is our 
sstined end or way, but to act that each tomorrow brings 
; farther than today.” ‘Life is real—life is earnest,’ he 
es on to say, and tells us to ‘leave footprints on the sands 
time that others seeing will take heart again.’ This 1s 
rdly done by one endless round of golf, cards, radio, 
imming, boxing, dancing, banqueting, jazz song and joy 
ding. 5 ae 
“We are convinced,’ says the resolution, ‘that the aims 
objects of our Catholic organization are worthy, and we 
for the accomplishment of the things for which we are 
ized, However, unless we make sure that the work 
| continue to be carried on, we cannot promise lasting 
its for our endeavors. To perpetuate our aims, we must 
e the Catholic youth of today with our ideals. We, 


: ~ 


therefore, urge, as a matter of vital importance, that parents 
encourage their sons and daughters by word and example 
to take greater interest in our worthy cause; that they cul- 
tivate in their growing up children a taste for the ideals 
and works that we sponsor; and urge their children to be- 
come members of these same organizations, other than their 
mere pleasure clubs’.” 

There is a further reference from the resolution 
under discussion in the article referred to. It says: 

“Since such great efforts are at present being made on all 
sides to bring Catholic youth into our movement, we feel 
that especially the junior clergy, assistant priests of our 
parishes, could help accomplish this best by their leadership ; 
and therefore we extend a welcome invitation to them to be 
with us as often as possible. We shall feel safer in follow- 
ing and serving rather than in trusting to our own lead in 
matters of such great importance.” 

“Well spoken!” exclaims the Director of the Pitts- 
burgh Diocesan Union of Sodalities. “Our expe- 
rience in Sodality work has long ago convinced us 
that no matter how willing the members and how 
zealous the officers, there will be utter failure in the 
end, unless there is at the head of the organization 
one of the priests of the parish, be it pastor or as- 
sistant, who has been definitely appointed or is will- 
ing to take deephearted interest in the aims and ob- 
jects of the parish Sodality.” 


The C. V., Past and Present, and Fusion with 
Other Catholic Bodies 

Comment on organizations such as ours, and on 
their conventions, is apt to be superficial. It is 
therefore all the more significant that the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Selinger, D. D., of Jefferson City, Mo., 
Spiritual Director of the State Branch of the C. V., 
chooses the recent convention of our organization 
and that of the Cath. Union of Missouri as an occa- 
sion for a discussion of a more fundamental nature. 
Writing in The Home Adviser, published by the 
Rev. John Fugel at Vienna, Mo., Msgr. Selinger 
defines and discusses “Catholic Conventions’, deal- 
ing, however, almost exclusively with our federa- 
tion, phases of its history, and trends of thought 
finding expression in the organization and its 
endeavors. 

The venerable prelate declares the St. Louis gath- 
ering of officers and delegates of the national and 
State federations was “a good illustration of a true © 
Catholic Convention,’ and suggests “it will repay 
anyone to read and reflect on the transactions of 
both.” Continuing he writes: 

“The Central Verein is almost eighty years old. I dare 
say it is one of the oldest and most active Catholic organ- 
izations in the United States. It has weathered storms from 
without and within. Because it has preserved the spirit of 
Catholic life and conscieutiously nurtured it, the C. V. was 
always true to the mind of Catholic teaching. Popes and 
Bishops have approved and praised it for its sound Cath- 
olic activities.” 

Referring to more specific traits of the C.-V., 
especially its racial character, the author declares: 

“The C. V. is sometimes blamed for being an organization 
of Germans by birth or extraction,” 
regarding which he comments: 

“Tf it is racial, it has also proved its sturdy character. 
Imbued with the spirit inherent in the race from which its 
members spring, it has shown valor, consistency and per- 
severance in furthering the Catholic cause, particularly in 
the domain of Catholic education, It is admitted on all 
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sides that the preservation of our parochial school system 
is in large measure due to this organization.” 

Insistence on its character as a racial group has, 
however, not prevented co-operation on the part 
of the C. V. with other Catholic societies and move- 
ments. Writes Msgr. Selinger : 

“Attempts have been made by other Catholics, even 
by members of the hierarchy, to launch a unified organiza- 
tion of Catholics of every nationality; but they have failed. 
To all such efforts the Central Verein lent its cooperation, 
and it survived them all.” F ¢ 

This phase of C. V. history, and of American 
Church history, the author comments on thus : 

“I remember the grand act of union as realized in the 
Catholic Congress held at Baltimore in 1889, to which 
even Canada had sent representatives. It was intended to 
be something like the ‘Katholikentage’ of Germany. But 
there was no second. The bitter school fight followed, Leo 
XIII’s Letter “Testem Benevolentiae’ was promulgated, and 
a re-casting of Catholic plans and efforts was in order. 
Unhappily friction of a nationalistic character . rea. 
brought on the discrediting of other than English speaking 
Cathelicses 27’ 

When the time for union was opportune, the 
Monsignore contends, “vision was lacking in many 
sections of the country,” and now, he thinks “‘it 1s 
too late.” Not too late for co-operation of the 
various racial groups, but too late to undo the harm 
wrought by unwise pressure. Continuing this train 
of thought, Dr. Selinger writes: 

“Natural amalgamation is a slow process. Many years 
ago Father Goller, pastor of SS. Peter and Paul in St. 
Louis, [referring to artificially stimulated amalgamation of 
the heterogeneous mass of American Catholics] called the 
Catholic population of our country an ‘indigesta moles’, 
using an Ovidian phrase; at a banquet arranged for the 
golden episcopal jubilee of Archbishop Peter Richard Ken- 
rick he was taken severely to task for this remark by an 
eminent American prelate. But that characterization of 
American Catholics proved true.” 

Of these things Catholic effort intended to foster 
co-operation must take heed. Concretely the Spirit- 
ual Director of the Catholic Union of Missouri 
suggests: 

“Efforts to effect consolidation should be urged for the 
advantage of the Church in this country. The Central 
Verein, I am sure, will not stand aloof. But don’t demand 
fusion, which, like a chemical operation, dissolves the ele- 
ments involved. Fusion would destroy tradition and other 
valuable assets, Don't tell the Central Verein they were 
wrong from the beginning and must now yield to the 
influence of another national body. These considerations 
hold good not only with respect to Germans, but all other 
national groups and their descendants as well.” — 

Members of the C. V. in particular will do well 
to dwell seriously on thoughts such as those pre- 
sented by Monsignore Selinger. Especially leaders 
in State and District Branches should be well 
grounded in considerations of a fundamental char- 
acter affecting our federation, the question of lay 
organization and that of the racial elements in the 
Church in our country in particular. Being well 
grounded they will not only be the better prepared 
to promote our movement in a manner conformable 
to the mind of the Church, but will also come to 
understand clearly the debt they owe our fore- 
bears, who, adhering to sound principles, labored 
not only for the people from which they sprang, but 
also for the best interests of the Catholic cause in 
the United States. : 


Co-operative Insurance and the Economic 
Welfare of Our Group 

Even if they do not call themselves co-operatives 
our Catholic fraternal insurance societies posses 
some of the chief characteristics of co-operatior 
They fulfill, in the very first place, the object o 
every co-operative society, to secure the maximum 
amount of benefit to its constituents at the mini 
mum cost. By cutting down the overhead charge 
and other middlemen remuneration to the mini 
mum, a co-operative society is able to produce sat 
isfactory results and cater to the needs of its mem 
bers in the most perfect and desirable manne 
possible. 

The aims and objects of a mutual insurance so 
ciety, whether fire, accident, or life, are identicall 
the same in this respect as those of co-operativ 
societies whether of producers or consumers. “T 
a co-operative insurance society,” says a co-oper 
ative journal, “policyholders’ savings are no 
snatched away by enterprising capitalists or othe 
heavily paid agents; they are conserved by the in 
surance society with utmost care and distributed t 
the persons to whom they legitimately belong.” 

It is extremely necessary, we believe, our Cath 
olic fraternals should be strengthened and devel 
oped for reasons which are, to an extent, of | 
social nature. It is desirable Catholics should b 
able to administrate and dispose of capital earne 
and owned by Catholics. As things are now, th 
savings of the Catholic masses constitute, to a de 
gree, the resources of non-Catholic capitalists. The 
may invest moneys, largely earned by Catholic: 
with utter disregard for the welfare of the masse: 
Which should not be the case with money in th 
hands of Catholics. Moreover it is from the prof 
its and high salaries accruing from such’ resurce 
non-Catholic endeavors of a cultural nature, such a 
colleges and universities, obtain their endowment: 

Some will say, our fraternals do not grant th 
full measure of advantages supplied by the s« 
called “old line companies.” This phase of th 
question we do not wish to discuss at the preser 
time. But let us assume, for the sake of argumen 
it to be so. In that case it would behoove us t 
lend our assistance to make of every Catholic fre 
ternal what it should be. For the sake of a grow 
not any too strong in an economic sense, Catholic 
should learn to conduct co-operatives with the ir 


tention of increasing the economic security of ot 


people. Their social status will in the future de 


pend to a great extent on-the consideration v 
shall grant this demand. 


Toward a Catholic Fraternal Union 

A plan, long cherished by leaders of some Catl 
olic Fraternal societies, appears to have been a 
vanced toward realization, the formation of 
Catholic Fraternal Union. Representatives _ 
Catholic Fraternals, attending the National Fra 
nal Congress, lately held in Washington, av: 
themselves of this occasion to confer on the pr 
Because of the comparatively small number of 


< 


ssentatives of Catholic organizations assembled 
hly tentative plans were ratified; it was agreed 
vat a conference be called in Chicago at a later 
tte, when further steps would be considered. 
As F. W. Heckenkamp, Supreme President, W. 
U., of Quincy, IIl., announces in the September 
sue of the W. C. U. Record, the meeting will be 
‘Id in the first week of December; seven Catholic 
waternal Societies have declared their intention of 
iming the movement. ‘No doubt,” the article 
mtinues, “most of the modern and solvent socie- 
es (and these are the only ones that can be ac- 
pted) will affiliate.” A fund is to be raised and 
systematic campaign, covering the present status 
Catholic fraternals, is to be inaugurated. 

| Besides promoting solidarity between the Cath- 
ac fraternal societies of the country, and thus 
‘creasing Catholic solidarity, the proposed Union 
ill, if established, exert its influence toward ac- 
aainting all Catholics with the soundness of 
odern Fraternal insurance, the permanence of 
aternals, and the advantage they offer in provid- 


g insurance adapted to the needs of the people. 


| Credit Union Notes 


‘The glowingly enthusiastic article on the Credit 
rnion, contributed to Hearst papers by Mr. Ed- 
sard A. Filene, the Boston merchant who has so 
enerously propagated this cause, invites the danger 
— men illy prepared for the task of conducting 
‘redit Unions attempting to found and conduct 
ach co-operatives, with ultimately disastrous re- 
alts. The punishment inflicted for the non- 
oservance of principles and practices essential to 
ound co-operation. Both, existing economic con- 
itions, which will tempt men to found Credit 
‘nions, and growing popularity, should impress on 
ficers of every Parish Credit Union the obligation 
f cultivating the spirit of true co-operation and 
dhering closely to the fundamental principles on 
hich their organizations are founded. Founders 
{ new Parish Credit Unions should proceed 
vutiously, always having in mind that a small be- 
inning and slow but steady growth are indicative 
f endeavors pursuing noble aims. 


*x* *K Xx 


The need of rural credit unions has been fre- 
uently emphasized in these columns. Especially 
» in the article written by Mr. L. S$. Herron, and 
nce printed and distributed as a Free Leaflet.") 


The depression has underscored every recom- 
endation in favor of this co-operative institution, 
tended to promote thrift and grant credit facilities 
its members. Writing to us for information on 
e credit union, a priest in the State of Wisconsin 
a his request by the following statements: 
In fain tion of Wisconsin, a district containing 
De enti aileron mile’ "all banks have been 
and reorganized, with the result that the funds of 


Credit Independence Through Credit Unions. Central 
u Publications, Free Leaflet No. LVI. 
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the farmers and merchants are tied up for many years to 
come. Loans are in most cases refused, unless the col- 
lateral offered exceeds the amount of the loan three or four 
times. It would be a godsend were it possible to extend 
assistance to these hard-pressed farmers and other patrons 
of banks, so many of whom lack even the necessary cash or 
credit to procure food.” 

While a newly founded credit union might not 
be able to grant the people of the district referred 
to all the credit they may require under present cir- 
cumstances, it could, within a reasonable time, al- 
leviate the financial pressure they are now exposed 
to. It is well to remember, when faced by circum- 
stances of this kind, that the modern co-operative 
movement, one of the most remarkable phenomena 
of the 19th and 20th centuries, was inaugurated by 
a few striking mill operatives whose combined capi- 
tal did not exceed five dollars. From this seed has 
grown within a hundred years a movement which 
has produced in a number of countries mighty 
wholesale co-operative societies, while in other parts 
of the world, India and South Africa for instance, 
it has helped to emancipate even the poorest natives 
from the money-lenders. 

* * 


The Credit Union Conference, held during the 
C. V. convention, and already briefly reported on, 
proved an instructive event. The addresses de- 
livered by Messrs. Wm. Rohman and B. L,. Bar- 
horst elicited lively discussion, which by no means 
remained confined to the meeting hall. Both 
speakers were later approached by interested par- 
ticipants with requests for further information on 
the subject. 


As a matter of courtesy to delegates from outside of St. 
Louis, local participants, fortunate in the opportunity to 
discuss the operation of credit unions at the sessions of their 
own C. U. Conference, refrained from taking part in the 
discussion. This consideration on their part enabled dele- 
gates from Illinois, Michigan, Arkansas, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and other states to present their difficulties and co- 
licit suggestions, besides relating helpful experiences. Par- 
ticularly interesting were the statements by Mr. Jos. Dock- 
endorff, La Crosse, that, while engaged in banking, he wel- 
comes the credit union, and that no banker should oppose 
it, and of the V. Rev. Joseph Poblesheck, C. S. Sp., of Con- 
way, Ark., regarding his experiences since the C. U. at 
Conway was founded. The C. V. of Arkansas having as- 
sisted in obtaining passage of a C. U. enabling act, Father 
Poblesheck had promptly availed himself of the new thrift 
and credit instrument for the benefit of his parishioners, 
like so many others sorely distressed by the depression, 
intensified by floods, drought, low prices of farm products 
and consequent bank failures. The Rev. Father’s expe- 
riences and observations no less than his unqualified en- 
dorsement of the C, U., were a valuable contribution to the 
conference. 


The ‘statement voiced by Delegate John J. Jantz, and 
based on experience in the C. V. of Michigan Credit Union 
of Detroit, that the Parish C. U. is unquestionably a work 
of Catholic Action and of true charity, not only were ap- 
plauded, but seemed to express the consensus of opinion of 
the participants, who, it appeared, would have willingly 
prolonged the conference although it had already exceeded 
its limit. 

The success of the conference suggests the de- 
sirability of incorporating a similar session in fu- 
ture convention programs, not only of the C. V. 
but also of State Branches. 


\ 
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That the Credit Union must not only redeem in- 
dividuals from the clutches of the loan shark, oper- 
ating under small loans laws, but also at times from 
salary buyers, whom these laws do not affect, 1s 
suggested by the recent dismissal of charges pre- 
ferred against certain salary buyers in the Court 
of Criminal Correction in St. Louis. 

The case had been brought by the Better Business 
Bureau, which charged the defendants with having en- 
gaged in the small loan business without having ob- 
tained a state license, as required: by statute. Two 
witnesses declared they had obtained $20 and $15 re- 
spectively from the company and had paid back, after 
two weeks, the sums of $22.50 and $16.50. The Court 
held the men had sold their wages, as was their right, 
and the company had a right to purchase them. “An 
earned salary,” the Court declared, “is a property right, 
and the right to assign it is inherent in citizenship and 
is guaranteed by the Constitution. The Legislature 
cannot deprive us of it under the police power nor 
place unreasonable restrictions against it.” The evi- 
dence had shown the firm engaged “solely in the busi- 
ness of purchasing assignments of earned wages,” which 
was not prohibited by law. 

The needy worker, tempted or compelled to sell 
his wages, has no recourse in court against the 
salary buyer, at least in Missouri. The C. U., 
however, can keep him out of the hands of both 
the loan shark and the exploiter operating as a 
purchaser of wage and salary assignments, who at 
times, as in this case, computes his profit on the 
equivalent of about 27 per cent monthly, or 325 
per cent per annum. 


An Observation on German Colonists in Russia 


To many of our readers, acquainted with our Ger- 
man Russian members in North Dakota and Kan- 
sas, the opinion of Mr. John Pollock, who discusses, 
in the Saturday Review, the History of the Rus- 
sian Revolution by Leon Trotsky, of the German 
colonists in Russia will prove interesting. 


He was at Saratov in January of the year 1919. 
The grip of the Bolsheviks on the town was begin- 
ning to make itself felt, after the community had, 
because of its remoteness from the center of Soviet 
power, for nearly a year escaped the full blessings 
of Communism. Abundance had changed into scar- 
city, the pleasure of life into dogging fear, decent 
hotels into verminous latrines. Continuing, Mr. 
Pollock writes: 

“Already in the previous autumn I had seen peasants 
from the German colony across the river—strapping intelli- 
gent men, products of a blend between German and Russian 
that almost always bore fine fruit—blanch with terror on 
the sudden appearance of a stranger while they were selling 
some of the butter made with their own hands, lest that 
stranger should prove an agent of the hated Cheka, the 
Bolshevik inquisition. To sell food meant imprisonment, 
perhaps death. By Christmas the grip was yet heavier on 
Saratov, and Trotsky had come to give an extra turn to 
the screw.” 

Trotsky was, on this occasion, “closer guarded 
than any Peter the Great.” While he spoke from 
the roof of his armored car, “its machine guns and 
those of the other six were trained on his audience.” 
Mr. Pollock observes. 


ith the GC. V. and Its Branches 


Members-at-Large of Executive Board 
Appointed 

Exercising the power vested in him by the Cor 
stitution and By-Laws, the President of the C. 1} 
has appointed the following members-at-large to tl 
Executive Committee: 

Messrs. H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, Tex.; Chas. ] 
Hilker, Fort Wayne, Ind.; George B. Doerger, Cincinnat 
O.; Jos. M. Haider, East St, Louis, Ill.; Frank Saalfel 


Gervais, Ore. 
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Two Branches Curtail Convention Plans 


Due in part to economic conditions, the Mich 
gan Branch of the C. V., instead of arranging 
convention according to customary plans, will cor 
duct a delegates’ meeting Sunday, October 3. 

Each affiliated society has been invited to send te 
delegates to the meeting, to be held on the grounds of tt 
Kolping Society, some 30 miles from Detroit. 

The Ohio Branch have arranged, not for a cor 
vention, but for a meeting of the Executive Con 
mittee, to which delegates from the componet 
societies will be welcome. 


The meeting has been called for Sunday, October 23, ; 
the McNeil House, Columbus. 


Unity of Endeavors of C. V. Emphasized by Ne 
York Branch Convention 


Although the C. V. makes no effort to standar¢ 
ize the administration or the programs of any ¢ 
its State Branches, there exists nevertheless a ha: 
mony of interests and endeavors of so striking 
nature as to constitute a true solidarity founded c 
common ideals. The convention of the State Brane 
of New York, held in Rochester September 3 to 
illustrates this observation well. Although arrange 
entirely by the local group, it was nevertheless trul 
a gathering of men and women of the family ¢ 
the C. V., intent, in the same spirit, upon promotic 
of Catholic Action in the sense of our federation: 
It is a hopeful sign that in our active State Branch 
we have not offshoots of the C. V., not artificial! 
nurtured creatures of the central body, but trt 
members, maintaining an autonomous organizatio: 
but united by ties of oneness of principles and pu 
pose with tens of thousands of others in othe 
states. 


The oneness of concern for Catholic Actic 
characteristic of our movement was evidenced : 
Rochester not only in what might be called atmo 
phere, but more plainly by unity of aims and inte 
ests. One found there the same endeavor to lab« 
for the reconstruction of society in accord with tt 
wishes and.instructions of the Holy See that marl 
the Branches elsewhere and the C. V. as a whol 
the same insistence on the importance of religic 
and morality; the same frank discussion, from tl 
Catholic point of view, of a multiplicity of soci 
and economic problems; the same ideal cancel 
and the same devotion to the labors of the conv 
tion, intended to promote realization of these idea 


> 
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then, after the solemn high mass celebrated in St. 
)ph’s Church, September 4th, the Most Rev. John 
acis O’Hern, Bishop of Rochester, greeted the delegates 
ag: “You are here on a God-given mission, to put 
practice the fundamental principles which have re- 
edly been enunciated by the Vicar of Christ,’ he rec- 
zed a cherished task of the C. V. of New York State 
cof the Cath. Central Verein of America. When the 
J. Emil Gefell, of Rochester, preaching the sermon on 
mecasion referred to, appealed for united action between 
saity and clergy to combat the new paganism pervading 
world, he also spoke as one knowing he would find 
same ready acceptance for his words on the part of the 
zates assembled as he might meet at a national conven- 
When, at the mass meeting, convened in Columbus 
c Centre in the evening of the same day, the Director 
he Central Bureau, Mr. F. P, Kenkel, sounded the 
ote of Catholic Action, depicted the present economic, 
hl and moral chaos, and outlined the requisites for a 
reconstruction of the social and economic order, he 
«©e to men and women understanding the thought of the 
tral Verein. And when Aug. Maron, M. D., Brooklyn, 
ident of the State Branch, spoke on the organization 
iits endeavors, and later presented his message, he too, 
iis Own way and in a manner adapted to local condi- 
5, pursued a trend of thought and emphasized serious 
2s and tasks, for an understanding of which the dele- 
s were prepared by their membership in the large family 
the C. V. 
the spirit of application to serious tasks was well evi- 
eed at the Rochester gathering. The mass meeting, pre- 
id over by Judge Phillip H. Donnelly, was the pre- 
sor of other instructive events of the convention. An 
portant feature of the business ses-ions on the 5th was 
aper by Rev. John M. Duffy, Diocesan Superintendent 
Schools, on “Leakage in Catholic Schools”; another that 
sented by Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, D. D., of St. Bernard’s 
finary, on “The Child and Its Religious Training.” The 
-ussion of the resolutions, and the manner of their pres- 
ition—they were submitted by Judge Donnelly, who, 
1 Rey. Dr. -Albert Regensburger, O. M. C., Syracuse, 
Y., Spiritual Director of the Branch, Dr. Maron, Mr. 
holas Dietz, Brooklyn, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, and others, 
dained and amplified them—were added educational fea- 
-s, The resolutions treat of: Homage to the Holy See; 
10olic Education; Catholic Action; Charity; the Cath- 
Press; the Problem of Youth; the Depression and Con- 
ictive Relief, and other topics. A report worthy of 
bial notice was that of Mr. Peter J. M. Clute, Schenec- 
y, as chairman of the Committee on Legislation. 
sey. Fr. Regensburger, consenting to continue as Spir- 
1 Director, the following officers were elected: Pres- 
t, Dr. A. G. Maron; Vice-Presidents, Peter J. M. Clute, 
B. Jerman, Brooklyn, Jos. 1. Mueller, Syracuse, and 
s. Mary Lohr, New York City; Hon. Vice-Pres., Jos. 
Otto, Rochester; Gen. Secy., Carl J. Weiss, Schenec- 
y; Asst. Gen. Secy., Alois J. Werdein, Buffalo; Treas., 
mry Bick, Sr, Utica; Marshal, Chas. Stickler, Pough- 
ypsie: Historian, Jos. Buschwinger, Troy. 


dkansas Branch Convention Profits by C. V. 
a Gathering 


Meeting in Fort Smith September 4th and Sth, 
> annual convention of the Arkansas Branch of 
+ men’s and women’s societies of the C. V. and 
_€. W. U. was benefited by influences emanating 
om the St. Louis congress of our organization. 
iests and laymen and women who had been in 
‘endance at the latter brought to the gathering 
piration that went far toward overcoming the 
heartening effects of depressing economic con- 
ons. On their part the delegates from a number 
the societies had come at a sacrifice to confer on 
ic Action, and willingly lent ear to the mes- 


o 


sages delivered, emphasizing the need of rising 
above distressing influences and mastering unfavor- 
able conditions so that the cause may be advanced. 

Such was the keynote of the sermon at the high mass on 
the 4th, delivered by Rev. P. Placidus Oechsle, O. S. B., 
of Altus, a participant in the St. Louis convention, At the 
mass meeting, convened in the afternoon of the same day, 
they were favored with an address by the Abbott of New 
Subiaco, the Rt. Rev. Edward Burgert, O. S. B., likewise 
an attendant at the national convention. Yet another par- 
ticipant at this same event was Mr, Harry J. Wuennen- 
berg, St. Louis, Supreme Treasurer of the Catholic Knights 
of America, who, in view of a delay in the arrival of the 
representative of the C. V. and the Central Bureau, Mr. 
Henry B. Dielmann, San Antonio, substituted for the latter 
at the mass meeting, outlining the chief features of the 
national convention, and speaking in particular on the 
Bureau’s endeavors. Two further events of the same meet- 
ing had bearing on the C. V. congress: Impressions gained 
at the St. Louis convention were vividly presented by V. 
Rev. Joseph Poblescheck, C, S. Sp., of Conway, while Mr. 
J. Huegel, also of Conway, discoursed on the features of 
the C. V. convention of special interest to young men. 
Again, on the 5th, Mr. Dielmann, whose coming had been 
seriously delayed by heavy rains in Texas, portrayed to 
the gathering of men and women the attitude of the C. V. 
toward Catholic Action and the part Catholic youth should 
take in its program, referring in his discussion also to sig- 
nificant events and features of the convention. While Rev. 
Peter Post, ©. S, B., pastor of St. Boniface) Parish, Et, 
Smith, sought to communicate to the participants the 
Christian courage and optimism displayed on the same 
occasion. 

Other noteworthy utterances were the address of wel- 
come, delivered on the 4th, by Mr. J. Verfuehrt, chairman 
of the Committee on Arrangements, dealing with prin- 
ciples and methods of Catholic Action, one by the Hon. 
Ben Cravens, Member of Congress, another on tasks for 
Catholic women, by Miss Mary Measler, President of the 
Catholic Study Club, Little Rock, and reports by Presidents 
J. H. Kramer, Fort Smith, and Mrs. G. M. Zeller, Paris. 
In spite of hardships, it appears, district meetings have re- 
ceived greater impetus during the past year than had been 
the case for some time, a most wholesome development. 

The presence of a number of priests was heartening. 
The Abbot of Subiaco appropriately pointed to weaknesses 
that must be overcome and undertakings to be pursued. 
Deploring the suspension of publication of the Echo, of 
Little Rock, ever a staunch advocate of the Staatsverband, 
Abbot Edward pointed to lack of interest in the Catholic 
cause as a weakness of the age, and insisted on the neces- 
sity of obtaining the cooperation of Catholic youth in their 
own behalf and that of the organization. 

Rey. Peter Post accepted the office of Spiritual Director. 
The elected officers are: J. H. Kramer, Fort Smith, Pres- 
ident; John Dahlem, Altus, and J. J. Huegel, Conway, 
Vice-Presidents; J. J. Schnitzer, Fort Smith, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


The N. C. W. U. and Its Branches 

The development of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union closely resembles in more than 
one respect that of the C. V. With a membership 
of approximately 55,000, .the organization repre- 
sents a force about two-thirds as numerous as the 
C. V. of men and young men. And while the bene- 
fit feature, so important a consideration in the 
men’s societies, and at the same time so helpful a 
service to members and their families, is absent in 
all but a few of the affiliated women’s units, these 
and the District and State Branches engage in 
laudable works of parish support and charity. A 
number of District or City Leagues pursue char- 
itable works, while offering members instructive 


' 
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lectures at their monthly meetings, their gather- 
ings equalling, if not in instances surpassing, the 
corresponding undertakings of the mens groups. 
Moreover, while several State Branches of the 
men’s organization failed to send lay delegates to 
the recent convention, each State group of the 
Women’s Union was represented by a lay delegate. 

A feature of the St, Louis convention of the Union, as 
of other annual gatherings in the past, was the summary 
of activities, compiled from the reports of the State 
Branches. Monies raised during the year for a variety of 
charities, grouped under 26 heads, totaled $76,521 23, while 
an additional sum of $41,455.13 is listed as having been 
contributed to parish maintenance. Under the heading of 
Social Welfare the report enumerates vi-its to the sick in 
hospitals and homes, the work of sewing circles, mission 
clubs, the distribution of Catholic literature, sponsoring 
of lectures, co-operation with social agencies, promotion of 
retreats, activities in observing, supporting or opposing leg- 
islative measures, etc. 

Unfortunately the men’s organizations continue to neg- 
lect the compilation of results of their varied activities, 
something every secretary was formerly held to do. A 
summary, carefully compiled and critically edited, of the 
total endeavors and achievements of the men, women and 
young men of the C. V. would make heartening reading 
and would, on the one hand, arouse new confidence in 
the worthwhileness of our efforts, and, on the other, 
reveal neglected Pee 

The resolutions adopted by the St. Louis convention are 
pertinent and, on the whole, terse. Their titles are: Our 
Holy Father; Aid of the Clergy; Catholic Women in the 
Home; The Family; Decadence of Morality; Maternity 
Guilds; Married Women in Gainful Occupations; Recon- 
struction Based on Cultivation of Personal and Social 
Virtues; Combatting the Spirit of the Times; Birth Con- 
trol Propaganda; Christian Charity and Personal Service; 
Recreation; Christian Burial Customs, Discussion of the 
resolutions is invariably lively, practical experiences of 
priests and lay women being frequently advanced in sup- 
port of contentions. Likewise the presentation of the 
resolutions to the convention, accompanied by amplifica- 
tions and explanations. 

* Ok x 

Protector of the Union is His Excellency the Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch; 
Spiritual Director, the Rev. Albert Mayer, St. Louis, The 
officers elected for a two-year term are: President, Mrs. 
S. C. Wavering, Quincy, IIl.; Vice-Presidents, Mrs, Mary 
Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., Mrs, Elizabeth Karp, Cleveland, 
and Mrs. M. Anna Lorenz, Bird Island, Minn.; Rec. 
Secy., Miss A. Otzenberger, St. Louis; Financ. Secy., 
Miss Cath. Drolshagen, Milwaukee; Treas. Mrs. Caroline 
Schuler, St. Louis; Historian, Miss Irma Seelaus, Phila- 
delphia; Members of Executive Board, Rev. Chas. Moos- 
mann, Munhall, Pa., Rev. Peter Theisen, Milwaukee, Rev. 
Peter Post, O. S. B., Fort Smith, Ark. Rev. Peter 
Schnetzer, San Antonio, Tex. Rev. P. Augustine Fox, 
OF S. B., Strassburg, N. D., Mrs. G, H. Breitenbach, 
Madison, Wis., Mrs. E. Stopper William port Pa., Mrs. 
A, Ziehlmann, Windthorst, Tex., Mrs. G. M, Zeller, Paris, 
Ark., and Miss Barbara Gebhardt, Baltimore. 


The Pennsylvania, Texas and Missouri Branches held 
their conventions during July and August in Nazareth, 
Lindsay and St. Louis respectively. While the Miscouri 
Union restricted their deliberations to a minimum, out of 
consideration for the meetings of the C. V. and N, C, 
W._U., the two other Branches held conventions rich 
in instruction and inspiration. In each instance a mem- 
ber of the Union addressed the mass meeting, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Stopper, President of the Penn:ylvania Branch, 
speaking on the aims of the Union, and Miss Lonia 
Gieb, Lindsay, on woman’s possible contribution to eco- 


nomic recovery. Mrs. Stopper was elected Presiden 
the Pennsylvania Union, Mrs. Mary Schwegmann, 
Antonio, to the same office in the Texas Branch. ( 
New York, New Jersey, Arkansas and Minnesota Un 
and their conventions shall be commented on in a su 
quent issue. ) 


The Catholic Youth Movement in the C. V 

The mass meeting for young men, held Aug 
22 in St. Louis as an event of the C. V. conv 
tion, was a fitting climax to endeavors contin 
for several years and directed toward enlist 
the co-operation of young men in our movem 
and in Catholic Action. The presence of sc 
1500 youths, the participation of three Bishop 
one honoring the group by serving as Modera’ 
the others commending the efforts of the yot 
men and their leaders—and the excellent addres 
of Mr. H. B. Dielmann and Rev. F. C. Eckh 
constituted this meeting an event unparalleled 
the history of our organization. ‘This gather 
does not, however, stand alone. It must be c¢ 
sidered as a sequence to the Fort Wayne Cont 
ence on Youth Problems, held during the C. 
convention of 1931, and more immediately of t 
year’s session devoted to the Catholic Youth Mo 
ment in the C. V. on the afternoon preceding 
mass meeting. 

A survey of the efforts engaged in during the year 
submitted by Rev. R. B. Schuler, St. Louis, outlining 
sponses from the various State organizations to the 
gestions offered by Mr. C. J. Kunz, Vice-President 
charge of the young men’s affiliations and endeavors. S 
special representatives had functioned well, others in 
ferently. On the whole, however, the movement was | 
eressing—An address by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos 
Selinger, Jefferson City, Mo. on directives for yo 
men, drawn from “Quadragesimo anno’, served to emg 
size the religious and moral motivation for the movem 
—Delegates, priests and laymen, from Arkansas, Te 
Minnesota, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Illir 
New Jersey, Missouri and other states submitted t 
experiences and suggestions——Delegates from a Miss 
District League introduced a resolution, urging the 
pointment of a committee to submit recommendations | 
taining to means of preparing young men for leadershi 
Participation of young men in the work of Committees 
Legislation, maintained by the State Branches of the C. 
was recommended as one method of introducing youtt 
a phase of the endeavors of our organization, 

Mr. Kunz being compelled to absent himself from 
convention, Mr. Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, presided, 
was subsequently elected to the office of Second V 
President of the C. V. Mr. Gilson plans to build up 
what has been achieved, and above all to foster the me 
ment in the various states, realizing that healthy gro 
must proceed from the bottom up. ‘ 

* Ok Ok 
Rochester Meeting of Young Men | 

The impetus given to efforts on behalf of — 
young men’s movement by the Fort Wayne G 
ference, and since that time by Mr. Kunz and 
associates, was well illustrated at Rochester, N. 
on the occasion of the convention of the St 
Branch, held there September 3rd to Sth. 
_ Although Mr, Leonard Heuser, New York City Pr 
tion Officer, and member of the special committee of. 
Caye-had not succeeded during the year in enlisting 
eral co-operation throughout the state, he was nevert 
successful in arranging a conference on youth prol 
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> Rochester gathering. He writes that he was war- 
(1 in preparing the conference by the serious interest 
meed, and that the conference gave new proofs of 
interest. A plan of organization was approved, pro- 
, for young men’s committees in each of several def- 
y outlined sections of the state, each with its own 
man, and all co-operating with the Third Vice-Presi- 
of the State Branch. By vote of the convention Mr. 

Jerman, of Ridgewood, L. I., was entrusted with 
bffice. While competitive athletics were given atten- 
tthey were subordinated to endeavors of an __ intel- 
hl nature. On the whole, the spirit displayed by the 
iipants, representing the junior and the senior ele- 

seems to warrant hope for sound development. 
moh retiring from office, Mr. Heuser promises to aid 
tture undertakings. 

Texas and the Youth Movement 

ne desire to enlist co-operation of the younger 
ent in our movement in Texas induced the 
it convention of the State Branch to adopt 
collowing resolution: 
mur youth will be the future life-blood of the Staats- 
rnd and of the Central Verein. The importance of 
ting their affiliation and co-operation cannot be over- 
sed. We therefore urge upon all men’s societies that 
make it their duty to solicit youth for membership. 
eelieve that, whenever it is impractical to form young 

societies, the by-laws of the men’s organizatons 
id be amended in order to permit affiliation of the 
zer element.” 


* K * 


Sundry Endeavors 

ylowing the conventions of the State Branch 
of the C. V., delegates to the St. Louis Dis- 
League met in the Central Bureau, September 
, to plan the fall and winter endeavors. 

ile it was decided not to conduct competitive Indoor 
jall contests during the coming season, the request 
dvanced by delegates that a study club be organized 
r the auspices of the District League, Plans for the 
mmmation of this proposal are being worked out at 
nt. Another noteworthy feature of the meeting was 
idress by the Rev. B. A. Timpe, St. Louis, on “Young 
: at the Convention—and After,” the speaker outlining 
as the St. Louis convention should teach the delegates. 
eae 


he program of the meeting of the Central Mis- 
i District League of young men’s societies at 
hkenstein, August 7th, a few weeks in advance 
he C. V. convention, accorded well with the 


ations of our Federation. 
amemoration of the George Washington Bi-Centennial 
ortation to attend the St. Louis convention were 
<eynotes of the meeting. A young man, Mr. Clarence 
er, of Bonnot’s Mill, spoke on Washington’s character 
achievements, while the Hon, Speed Mosby, Jeffer- 
‘City, portrayed the need for a religious and moral 
struction. Training of Catholic youth for leadership 
‘urged in an address by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. 
ger, who, as did the Rev. R. B. Schuler, St. Louis, 
he Spiritual Director, Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Wards- 
also urged the largest possible attendance of yourig 
the St. Louis convention. 
* * x 


important development in Catholic Youth 
rs in the C. V. was brought about in 
The Catholic Sentinel, of Portland, re- 


willing to learn, at 


rganization recently formed, known as the ‘Young 
‘atholic League’ (with headquarters at 551 East 
Portland) announces that a vigorous effort is 


being made by a group of organized societies, long estab- 


lished and known as the Catholic Central Verein of 
America, to comply with the wishes of our Holy Father, 


expressed in a recent encyclical, in which His Holiness 


strongly expressed His paternal sentiments regarding Cath- 
olic youth. 

“Through the earnest co-operation of a number of priests 
the Oregon State Branch of the Central Verein has been 
able to formulate plans for an organization of the younger 
Catholic people; these plans have met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval wherever they have been presented. The purposes 
of the organization are to upbuild the faith of the growing 
Catholic generation and to promote sociability among young 
people; the organization is to be known as the Young Peo- 
ple’s Catholic League—The Executive Committee of this 
movement pleads with all Catholic fathers and mothers to 
lend it their most earnest support and co-operation.” 

This venture is the fruit of deliberations en- 
gaged in before and during this year’s convention 
of the Oregon Branch of the C. V., held in June at 
Mt. Angel. One of the resolutions approved on 
that occasion, entitled “Youth Movement’, de- 
clares: 

“As youth is the hope of the future, we cannot neglect 
this opportunity to endorse any and all efforts put forth 
by the Church which have the interest of the future at heart 
in furthering the welfare of youth, We therefore advocate 
that the young men and young girls and women in our 
Catholic families be organized in order to insure for them 
wholesome recreation, Christian culture, as well as study of 
social problems. We recommend that the societies of our 
young people affiliate with the Young People’s Catholic 
League, to be established by the Catholic Central Verein in 
Oregon. This League will be well fitted to guide our youth 
properly, under the supervision of the Church authorities.” 


ae 

While the term “movement” has been repeatedly 
used in connection with endeavors undertaken to 
foster activity among young men and their affilia- 
tion in our organization, it has been employed with- 
out full warrant. For a movement is more than 
we have thus far attained to. Nevertheless, re- 
sponse to the C. V. appeal addressed to Catholic 
youth has been so generous, and results already 
achieved are, while modest, so promising, that one 
may speak of a movement at least in a wider 
sense. 
East and West and North and South may develop 
into a genuine Catholic Action movement conducted 


and proceeding along the fundamentally sound 


lines adopted and adhered to so long by the C. V. 
Quod Deus faveat. 


Trusting that what is now in the making 


Men’s and Women’s Organizations Aid Bureau 


and Endowment Fund 
The custom of a number of our loyal organiza- 


tions to assist the Bureau and its Endowment Fund 


according to their means again bore fruit recently. 


Significantly both men’s and women’s organizations 


are represented in the generous contributions 


received. ; 
The Cath. Union of Missouri, at it; St; Louis convyen- 


tion, allowed $300 for the current expense account of the 


Bureau, the State Branch of the Women’s Union $100 for 


the same purpose, while the convention of the N. 
likewise assigned $100 for this account. 


C.- Wed 


The Endowment Fund was also benefited by several or- _ 


ganizations. Joint action between the men’s and women’s 


branches in Pennsylvania resulted in the enrolment of 
three worthy decea-ed priests on the memorial honor scroll 
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of the C. V.; the Women’s Union contributed $100 for 
the enrolment of the late Rev. Theodore Hammeke, of 
Philadelphia and Reading, long active in behalf of the 
COW, and N. (GC. W. Utinestate anda nation genres Cue 
Branch raised $100 through small sums contributed by 
societies and individuals in honor of late Msgr. Peter 
Masson, long pastor at Allentown, while the four Dis- 
trict Leagues of Lehigh Valley, Schuylkill and Bergs 
Counties, Allegheny Co., and Philadelphia are responsi- 
ble for the recording of the name of the late Rev. J. B. 
Maus, first Spiritual Director of the State Federation in 
the same roll, 

The N. C. W. U. also enrolled two worthy deceased 
leaders in the C. V., the late Rev. Raphael Wittig, S. D. S., 
Wauwatosa, Wis., and the late Miss Elizabeth Lenz, of 
Kewaskum in the same state, contributing $200, Simul- 
taneously the Missouri Branch of the Union paid the fee of 
$100, raised by free will offerings of members to honor 
the memory of the late Mrs. Minnie Brecser, of St. Louis, 
for six years president of the branch. 

It should be noted that the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the C. V. also paid $10 into the Endowment 
Fund, the nucleus of the fee intended for the en- 
rollment of the late Msgr. Dr. Joseph Schroeder, 
distinguished member of the faculty of the Catholic 
University of America and a militant participant 
in controversies that raged during his stay in our 
country. The C. V. of Connecticut has made a 
beginning with the collection for enrolment of the 
late Rev. Joseph Schaele, while the Missouri Branch 
has a small sum available for an enrolment, the 


beneficiary still to be assigned. 


For the Beatification of Fray Margil 

Two of our State Branches, recently in conven- 
tion assembled, recorded their pleas for the beati- 
fication and canonization of individuals of holy 
lives who lived in the respective states. The Indiana 
League prays for expedition of the cause of a Poor 
Clare, Sister Margaret Mary Bentivoglio, a resi- 
dent of Evansville for many years, the Texas 
League in behalf of that of the Franciscan mission- 
ary of pioneer days, Father Margil. The resolution 
ratified by the Lindsay, Tex., convention reads: 


“As Catholics of the State of Texas, in union with the 
faithful in the United States and those of Latin-America, 
recalling with love and reverence the heroic deeds of the 
Venerable Padre Fray Antonio Margil de Jesu, pioneer 
missionary of Texas, we are anxiously waiting for the day 
of his beatification and canonization. To hasten the time 
when we may see him elevated to the full honor of a saint 
of God, we urge our members to extend the knowledge of 
this great apostle’s life and virtues and the miracles wrought 
through his intercession.” 


A Benefactor, Twenty-Five Years in Charge 

. of His Parish 
_A priest, the Rev. Charles W. Oppenheim, to 
whom the Bureau is deeply indebted, was signally 
honored on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his appointment to St. Raymond’s par- 
ish at Raymond, Ill. Both the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, Most Rev. James A. Griffin, and a large 
number of confreres assisted at the solemn high 
mass, celebrated by the jubilarian on September 14, 
on which occasion a cablegram, communicating 
felicitations, and the information the Holy Father 
sag imparted to. Fr. Oppenheim his blessing, was 
read. 


Bishop Griffin, who, in the course of the cel 
tion, had expressed his appreciation both of 
labors of Fr. Oppenheim and of the efforts 01 
parishioners, who have made possible an arch 
tural gem set down in the prairies of Illinois, 
dressed to the Raymond /ndependent a commu 
tion, containing i. a. the following statements : 

“Fr, Oppenheim is one of my most earnest and aggre 
priests. He has used his fine talents for the buildin 
of religion and the results of his efforts are quite ev 
in your community. The Catholic people of the p 
and the neighboring parishes love him and recogniz 
talents, zeal, courage and love of humanity.” 

Fr. Oppenheim is a Life Member of the C 
and has inscribed the name of his pious mothe 
the Honor Scroll of our organization. 


A Practical Plan to Increase “C. B. & S. J 
Circulation 

It is highly desirable that our journal obtain 
larger circulation, chiefly in order that the prince 
it espouses and the methods it advocates may 
a larger audience and new adherents be won 
the school of Catholic Social thought it repres 
The suggestions for detail efforts in Catholic Ac 
it offers should also reach a larger number 
people. Time and again officers of societies 
larger federations have been requested to endeé 
to obtain subscribers, and the Central Bureau 
conducted extensive and expensive canvasses am 
priests and laymen. The St. Louis conven 
finally approved of a concrete suggestion whic 
should not be difficult to realize and the realiza 
of which would serve the purposes noted. Bri 
the proposal is that each society affiliated in 
C. V., and each Executive officer of our orgar 
tion should obtain one subscriber, or subscribe 
one copy for the benefit of a priest, laymar 
woman, especially one of whom interest in the 
deavors of the C. V. and the C. B. may be expec 
once he or she will have been introduced into 
endeavors. 

Having originated with the Committee on C 


—olic Action, the suggestion was approved by 


Executive Board of the C. V. and later also by 
convention. Carried out, the proposal would re 
in approximately 1,150 subscriptions. ‘This we 
be an appreciable gain, while the manner of 
achievement is surely feasible. A sentence from 
Committee’s recommendation, suggesting ~ 
might be most profitably approached, declares 


“The purpose of this recommendation is primaril 
place the ‘Central Blatt and -Social Justice’ in the h 
of individuals—such as priests, teachers, students, attor: 
physicians, labor leaders, studious farmers, etc——who 
bring to the program of the Central Verein intelligen 
terest,.and along with interest, cooperation.” q 


Both prudence and good will suggest this ef 
should be undertaken at an early date. The offi 
in question and the leaders in the member soc 
should cast about for prospects of the type | 
gested, and then either solicit the subscripti 
pay for it, assuming it will be well placed. 
the cause we sponsor and our monthly will be ’ 
fited by prompt and effective action. 


a 
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Generous Co-operation 
jontaneous and generous co-operation was 
ed our endeavors recently by the Supreme 
surer of the Catholic Knights of America, Mr. 
y J. Wuennenberg, of St. Louis. Having been 
ed of the indifference of some Arkansas 
~ches of the Fraternal toward the State Branch 
ae C. V., Mr. Wuennenberg addressed a com- 
‘cation to all units in the state, urging constant 
est in the C. V. and especially attendance at the 
Smith convention of the State League, 
duled for September 4th and 5th. Moreover, 
Wuennenberg attended the convention, again 
iling for co-operation of the C. K. of A. with 
Staatsverband. Still further, taking the place 
“e mass meeting on the 5th of the representative 
re C. V. and the Bureau, who was delayed, 
blivered an impressive address on the endeavors 
ar institution. 
2 communication addressed to the C. K. of A. in Ar- 
ss, devoted exclusively to promotion of Catholic Action 
gh the C. V. and its State Branch, declares j. a.: “It 
r duty to interest ourselves in organizations of the 
cof the Central Verein through affiliation and active 
with the State League of Arkansas. The require- 
; for membership are that we be ‘men of good will’, 


red to make some sacrifices for the cause of Holy 
er Church.” 


andle-Stumps for God, Millions for Luxury 
ot alone Europeans, who consider our country 
‘Idorado, but even the people in the East and 
Middle West will find it difficult to understand 
quest, such as the following one, addressed to 
Bureau by a priest in New Mexico: 

day I ask you for something? I need candle-stumps 
badly, because I haven’t the money to buy candles. 
}1 have a few rubrical candles left, and I am as sav- 
with them as I can possibly be. I need candle-stumps 
menediction services, and should you be able to obtain 
, please do let me have them. 

lso remember my poor people with clothing, no matter 
that kind or description, should it be possible for you 
)» so.” 

xtreme poverty of this kind is always to be 
ad, wherever money is squandered on luxuries. 
idle-stumps for God and huge sums of money 
wt for frivolous, and worse purposes, are but 
extremes of modern pagan civilization! 


Lepers Without Sufficient Chapel 
Accommodation 

oth the fame of Father Damien and the ability 
‘he late Brother Dutton to make known the 
ts of the lepers on the Island of Molokai have 
ven valuable assets to the unfortunates relegated 
1 all parts of Hawaii to this asylum. On the 
r hand, the national institution for lepers in 
United States, conducted by the Federal Gov- 
ent at Carville, Louisiana, is so little known 
a Catholics of our country do not realize 

esponsibility to their own among the inmates 
is home for the unfortunate victims of so 
a disease. It will astonish many, therefore, 
that, while the institution is badly in need 
‘chapel, attempts to collect sufficient funds 


to erect it, since the old one is a tumble-down affair 
and not half large enough for the number of Cath- 
olic patients, poor success has thus far accompanied 
the undertaking to raise the money needed. In 
spite of the fact that the providing of a chapel is 
really the concern of the Catholics of the country, 
not of any particular diocese, because the patients 
at Carville come from every part of the United 
States. Moreover, this Leper Home is the only 
institution in America conducted by the Federal 
Government, but in charge of Catholic Sisters. 
Fourteen Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul are stationed in the institution, whose Chap- 
lain now is Rt. Rev. Paul Schaeuble, O. S. B., 
resigned Abbot of St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, 
La. 


German Books Wanted 

Demand for German books suitable for a parish 
or Kolping House library is quite active at the 
present time. So much so indeed that we are unable 
to comply with the requests addressed to us. 

Thus, for instance, we were obliged to inform the 
pastor of St. Boniface Parish at Grenora, N. D., 
that we could do little at the present time than 
promise to send him a selection of German books 
some time in the near future. He had written us: 

“IT am the pastor of an all-German parish; having been 
advised to address to you the request for German books 
suitable for my people, let me say that I would greatly 
appreciate your co-operation towards beginning a German 
Library here at Grenora.” 


May we not hope this appeal may induce some of 
our readers to search their bookcases and send us 
whatever they may be able to spare of popularly 
written books? 


For the Feast of the Kingship of Christ 

According to the wishes of the Holy Father the 
feast of Jesus Christ as King should be celebrated 
generally and in as impressive a manner as possi- 
ble, so that the faithful may come to realize more 
and more fully the significance of the reign of the 
Savior and their duty as His subjects. 

To aid in promoting this understanding the Bu- 
reau offers at this time, especially to priests, a vol- 
ume “Christ the King of Glory”, by Dom Anscar 
Vonier, Abbot of Buckfast, in England, from 
which material for sermons or addresses may 
readily be drawn. ‘The price is $1.50. 

The Bureau also reminds priests, nuns, laymen and 
women of its own brochures dealing with the significance 
of the feast: “The Breviary Office of the Feast of Christ 
as King,” by the Most Rev. John Pius Dowling, O. P., 
Archbishop of Port of Spain, Trinidad; “Homage to Jecus 
Christ, King,’ by Archbishop Dowling and Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, S. J., and “The Theology of Christ the King,” by 
Rev. Adolph Dominic Frenay, O, P., Ph. D. All are mod- 
erately priced. 


In the Interest of Economy 

Strict economy demands we should request our _ 
subscribers to send us notice of removal, together 
with their new address, and not leave it to the Post 
Office to do so. We are now charged two cents 
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for every notification of change of address reported 
by the Post Office, instead of the subscriber. Please 
help us save this unnecessary outlay. 


Miscellany 
Having adopted a new Constitution, the Chicago 
District League plans to pursue its winter program 
energetically. 
At the September meeting Mr. M. F. Girten, Hon. Presi- 
dent of the C. C. V. of A., accepted the presidency, which 
had become vacant by the resignation of Mr. John Horsch. 


The request of a Canadian weekly for our Press 
Bulletins having been granted, the editor addressed 
to us the following acknowledgement : 

“Please accept our thanks for adding us to the list of 
papers receiving your very instructive editorials, We had 
to make some little rearrangement of our space to allow 
for them, but henceforth this will be available. 


Through the efforts of the Mother Superior of 
the Sisters in charge of Holy Family parish, Naza- 
reth, Pa., a parish library and reading room were 
recently established. 

Once this had been accomplished, Miss Marguerite Alte- 
mose, Secretary of the local Young Ladies’ Sodality, sub- 
scribed for both Central Blatt and the Bulletin of the N. C. 
W. U., as intended for the reading room. 


The will of the late Rev. Joseph A. Rangger, for 
many years pastor of St. Paul, Iowa, intends 15 
per cent. of the residue of the estate, remaining 
after the payment of current obligations, funeral 
expenses, and the sum of $600 for Mass stipends, 
for the Catholic Central Verein at St. Louis. 

Fr. Rangger, who passed away in July, came to America 
in the fall of 1885 from his native Tyrol, where he was 


born on the 16. January, 1867. He was ordained at 
Davenport on the 25. October, 1891. 


When the N. Y. Branch met in convention in 
Rochester early in September, the Recording Sec- 
retary, Mr. Jos. M. Schifferli, Buffalo, marked com- 
pletion of twenty-six years of service in the office 
named. 

That Mr. Schifferli requested to be spared another term, 
in view of the length of tenure of office and his many duties 
in connection with The Echo, can readily be understood. 
His long and faithful performance of duty should prove to 
indifferent members the esteem in which he holds’ our move- 


ment, an esteem professed by many other serious-minded 
men. 


A promising sign is the interest displayed by 
young men in the recent convention of the Arkan- 
sas Branch and the movement, and the presence 
of representatives of a number of Branches of the 
Cath. Knights of America, who had come in re- 
sponse to a special appeal issued by the Supreme 

reasurer. 


These indications of renewed interest are particularly 
heartening since Arkansas has during the past five years 
suffered perhaps more than any state in which the C. V. 
has affiliation, and loss of courage and determination might 
possibly be expected there. The Ft. Smith convention pro- 
duced many evidences of a spirit eager to rise superior to 
hardship and discouragement. 


During the recent sojourn in Belgium, wher 
had gone after the Dublin Eucharistic Congres: 
Most Rev. Mar Ivanios, Archbishop of Trivand: 
Malabar, India, his attention was called to our j 
nal. With the happy result that we now are 
mitted to number His Excellency among our 
scribers. ‘‘he friend, who did us this ser 
writes : 

“His Grace has read a few numbers of Social Ju 
which I gave him, with the greatest interest, and he 
asked me to write to you and say that he wishes to subs 
for it in future,” 

Would our members show the same interest 11 
troducing those unacquainted with our monthl 
it? 


An attractive souvenir program, worthy of 
efforts and resources of a larger community, 
prepared for the delegates and visitors atten 
the convention of the Pennsylvania Branche 
the C. V. and N. C. W. U., held July 17-2 
Nazareth, Pa. Dignified throughout, it conte 
besides a schedule of the events of the conven 
and appropriate illustrations, several worthw 
historical sketches. 

To the story of Holy Family parish is added “A § 
History of Early Nazareth,’ obtained through the | 
tesy and co-operation of the Librarian and Curate 
the Moravian Historical Society. Mr. John Eibeck, I 
dent of the C. V. Branch, contributes a brief stor 
the State League under the title: “Thirty-eight Yea 
Catholic Action,” and Mrs. Elizabeth Stopper, Pre: 
of the Women’s Union, a statement on that organiz: 


Whenever the Annual Report of the Ce 
Bureau speaks of goods in kind forwarded to 
sionaries, there are back of the figures, indic 
how much was spent on account of such con: 
ments, requests similar to the following one - 
the Philippine Islands: 


“I have here a Primary School attended by ove 
children,” writes a missionary. “I would very muct 
to obtain copies of a Bible History in the English lan; 
and adapted for the fourth grade. I know times are 
so this is merely a suggestion in case you may find a { 
willing to help me in this instance. Moreover, on Su 
I conduct a class for children attending the Public S 
For these also Bible Histories would prove a great 
(I need about 50 copies altogether). I should really 
chase a new lot of Readers for my School; but I am 
poning doing so until conditions shall have improvec 
gifts for Mission purposes are very scarce at present, 


Intent on promoting the founding of Mate 
Guilds, as outlined and later commented ot 
Rev. Joseph Schagemann,C. SS. R., in the EF 
tin of the N. C. W. U., the Bureau has publ: 
both articles as Free Leaflets. Priests and lay 
are invited to interest themselves in the prof 
for though the Women’s Union intend to f 
the establishment of Maternity Guilds whe 
possible, their endeavors need the co-operatic 
the Reverend clergy and the body of the laity. 
Leaflets are entitled: “Why Not a Mate 
Guild?”, and “There Are No Bad Times for | 
Ideas.” ; 

Two other Free Leaflets printed by the Bureau esp 
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ae General Convention of the C. V. are entitled: “Cath- 
jand Civic Responsibilities,’ and “Richtlinien fiir die 
Aktion,” both concluding previously issued leaflets. 


some Opinions on the Conventions of the 
C. V. and N. C. W. U. 


Idmired the social spirit which animated all participants, 
ywork is not in vain; it will spread and crow, 
ReEv. C. BRuEHL, Ph. D. 


pe convention at St. Louis was a magnificent success. 
quite confident it accomplished a deal of good. 

V. Rev. A. J. Muencu, D. S. Sc. 
spite of the present chaotic condition of business the 
‘lance at both conventions was exceptionally large. 
jus-minded men and women were there not to merely 
wate in the interest of the Society, but to assist in cre- 
¢a sound, virile Christian public opinion. .. . 
wwas a marvelous gathering, an inspiration to all privi- 
' to participate in the activities of the convention during 
ur days session. ‘ 

F. W. HECKENKAMP, 
in Western Catholic Union Record 


number of Catholic Fraternals co-operate 
deheartedly with the C. V. No other more so 
the Knights of St. George, whose Supreme 
ident, Mr. John Eibeck, refers to the St. Louis 
eention in the September issue of the organiza- 
smonthly, Knight of St. George, as follows: 

sur Order, true to its traditional support of all efforts 
€ interest of Church and Christian Society, took an 
= part in the convention of the Catholic Central Verein, 
}in St. Louis last month. A number of delegates repre- 
id our membership on this occasion, and although the 
gage member may not fully realize the significance of the 
.-, Seventy-seven years old, the fact that the recent event 
‘the greatest gathering of Catholic prelates, priests and 
‘en ever witnessed by those attending the convention, 
id convey to them a conception of the importance of 
jveteran among Catholic societies. We were indeed 
id of the fact that our Order, ever alert to the demands 
“atholic Action, took so active a part in this great 
mblage of Catholic men and women coming from all 
. of the country.” 


Books Reviewed 
re, Dom Thomas Verner. Prayer. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1931, 220 pages. Pr. $1.75. 
he contents of Dom Moore’s book are, like its 
, marvelously simple, yet infinitely profound. 
h what can a person in any walk of life be 
e concerned than knowing how to converse 
verly with God? This art of arts is eloquently 
‘ht in these pages. One is led, as it were, from 
practice of the fundamental principles of sim- 
prayer to the very heights of divine contempla- 
. A diligent study of this work is an assurance 
very devout soul of more rapid progress toward 
goal of perfection, which is union with God. 
Fr. BerNARD BurkKE, O. M. Cap. 

t, Peter, S. J. Vom guten Menschen, Freiburg and 

: St. Louis B. Herder Book Co, 1931, 360 p. 
Pe tee bl ./ Ds Rare nie 

e good man” is a noble and inspiring phrase 
jure with. After all is said the most impor- 
ting about man is whether he is good or bad. 
tegory is of greater significance. Even the 
ionist admits this, for it is his idea that the 


whole process of evolution precisely tends toward 
this goal, to produce the good man. ‘Toward this 
end human progress majestically moves. Falsely 
the evolutionary theory holds that this noble prod- 
uct will be the final outcome of mechanical proc- 
esses. Goodness in a moral sense, however, is too 
fine a thing ever to be achieved by impersonal forces 
that operate blindly without prevision of the end 
toward which they are working. Goodness is an 
intimately personal affair. It is the most personal 
achievement in the world. 

Father Lippert points out this personal road to 
goodness which each one must travel for himself. 
With deep insight into human nature he tells us 
what constitutes true human worth and which ele- 
ments enter into that noble attribute of goodness. 
The penerating analysis reveals that the most es- 
sential constituent of human goodness is the spirit 
of service. Nothing so vitiates human character 
as selfishness. Egotism and goodness are utterly 
incompatible. ‘The picture which the author draws 
of the good man in his various relations to the so- 
cial environment is charming and inspiring. It is 
a picture that cannot easily be forgotten. The pic- 
ture has the clearness of an etching and the delicate 
colors of a pastel. 

The contention of the writer that goodness is the 
fruit of religiousness and that to this root it owes 
its finest radiance and sweetest flavor we heartily 
endorse. Only in the religious man does goodness 
ripen toa full and fragrant mellowness. The author 
shows this by giving us penportraits of some out- 
standing good men. These drawings are done with 
exquisite touch. The goodness of the author him- 
self is reflected in the fire characterization he gives 
of Rabindranath Tagore, to whose beautiful and 
deeply religious personality he does full justice. 

C. BRUEHL 


Received for Review 


Faulhaber, Kardinal. Rufende Stimmen in der Wiste der 
Gegenwart. Gesammelte Reden, Predigten, Hir- 
tenbriefe. Herder & Co., Freiburg, 1931. Cloth, 
480 p. Price $2.25, 

Berthier, Very Rev. J. M. S. F. A Compendium of 
Theology. Vol. II. Authorized translation from 
the 5th French ed. by Rev. S. A. Raemers, 
Ph. D. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1932. 
Cloth, 595 p. Price $4.00, 

St. Bonaventure. The Mirror of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(Speculum Beatae Mariae Virginis) and The 
Psalter of Our Lady (Psalterium Beatae Mariae 
Virginis). Transl. into English by Sr. Mary 
Emmanuel, O. S. B. B. Herder Book Co., Lon- 
don and St. Louis, 1932. Cloth, 299 p. Price 

00 


Chapman, Rey. M. A. For Days and For Seasons. Notes 
for Occasional Sermons. B. Herder Book Co., 
Sie and St. Louis, 1932. Cloth, 345 p. Price 

2.50. 

Zillmann, Dr. Felix. St. Augustine and the Education of 
the Deaf (The History of an Error). Transl. 
by Rey. S. Klopfer. Reprinted from Our Young 
People—The Deaf-Mutes Friend, Vol. 41-42, St. 

Francis, Wis. p.c. 19p. 

Ryan, Rev. John A., D. D. Catholic Principles and the ~ 
Present Crisis. An Address. Catholic Confer- 
ence on Industrial Problems, Wash., D. C. p.c. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir Katholische Aktion: 

Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfthrer; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; V. Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm, J. Engelen, 
S. J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuz- 
berger, Evansville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., 
St. Louis, Mo. , . 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seelsorge und hochkKapitalist- 

isches Wirthschaftssystem. 

Wir Seelsorger an der religidsen Front sehen seit 
langem mit Spannung der Stunde entgegen, da uns 
die Wissenschaft endlich das erlosende Wort zur 
Stellungnahme in der Losung der sozialen Frage 
sagt. Der heilige Vater hat beim Jubilaum der 
Enzyklika Rerum novarum bei aller Anerkennung 
und allem Lob zugegeben, dass neue Aufgaben und 
neuartige Entwicklung unserer modernen Wirth- 
schaft verlangen, neue Fingerzeige zu geben. Ja 
man las vor einiger Zeit bei einer scharfsinnigen 
Betrachtung beider Rundschreiben die _ offene 
Erklarung, dass der Fragepunkt Pius XI. gegentiber 
Leo XIII. nicht unwesentlich verschoben sei. Die 
vorsichtigen, abgeklarten Belehrungen einer sakular 
urtheilenden Stelle, wie es das Papstthum ist, 
bringen es mit sich, dass dann der Mann an der 
Front eine gewisse Scharfe der Formulierung ver- 
misst. Die unmoderne lateinische Sprache thut ein 
Weiteres dazu, dass wir nicht ganz zufrieden sind 
und uns eine grossere Lebensnahe sowie kleinere 
Scheidemitinze wtinschten. Da, wo es sich um 
Urtheile tiber Zustande und Entwicklungen handelt, 
muss man sowieso darauf verzichten, Verbindungs- 
linien zwischen unseren taglich wechselnden Erfah- 
rungen und Einsichten und den Beobachtungen der 
Verfasser dieser Enzyklika zu finden. So will es 
fast scheinen, als ob auch die letzte Enzyklika 
schon wieder einer Erganzung und Verscharfung 
bediirfe. 

Bei alle dem konnen die allgemeinen Grundsatze 
der rein religiosen Uberlieferung und der Offen- 
barungsurkunden ganz unberithrt bleiben. Etwas an- 
deres ist es aber mit jenen Dingen, die Gegenstand 
philosophischer und historischer Erkenntnis sind. 
Reine Glaubenstradition und kulturelle Tradition 
mtissen logisch scharf geschieden werden, damit 
dort, wo sie sich beruhren und mischen, niemand im 
Namen des Glaubens der fortschreitenden Erkennt- 
nis und den Thatsachen Gewalt anthut. In dem 
Schriftchen: “Der Europaismus im Missions- 
betrieb” hat schon vor 10 Jahren P. Huonder scharf 
gezeigt, wie gefahrlich es ist, wenn man die mit der 
Offenbarung verkitteten europdischen ‘Tradi- 
tionen, die uns zwar untrennbar damit verbunden 


erscheinen, den zu bekehrenden Volkern aber nicht 


assimilierbar sind, jenen Volkern als Theile des 


katholischen Lebens aufoktroyiert. Da wird ¢ 
aus dem Katholizismus eine Contradictio in adje 
die romanisch-germanische Erscheinungsform 
christlichen Offenbarung. Wenn die Welt so- 
von Grund auf verdindert wird, wie es seit 
Jahren durch den Kapitalismus geschieht, so r 
man scharf unterscheiden zwischen den ew 
Dogmen und ihrer zeitgebundenen Erscheinungs 
biirgerlichen Leben. Zeitbedingte Formen wet 
zur Zwangsjacke und zum Sarge geistigen 
geistlichen Lebens, wenn man sie auf alle I 
konservieren will. Dieses ist zum Beispiel wic 
bei der Beurtheilung unserer Stellung 
modernen Familienleben. Was ist bei uns 
Auffassung des Familienlebens katholischer Chri 
nun eigentlich dogmatisch und nach dem gottli 
Sittengesetz christlich, und was ist mittelalter 
feudal, kleinburgerlich oder kapitalistisch? Git 
z. B. eine wirklich proletarische oder kapitalisti 
Form christlichen Familienlebens? Proletari 
und kapitalistische Menschen sind eben da, 
Thatsache, Resultanten ganz bestimmter Ver! 
nisse. Sie verdammen ist werthlos und vollkom 
unchristlich. Auch die Sklaven waren ein St 
denen Christus eine neue Lebensform zu brit 
hatte. Romantische Flucht ware hier nicht 
feige, sondern verhangnisvoll. Es ist hochste 
aufzupassen, dass nicht ein Mumifizierungspre 
auf allen Gebieten religidsen Lebens um sich g1 
Da ist z. B. der Satz von der Heiligkeit 
Privateigenthums. Ein Satz, der nicht nur mane 
Glaubigen unserer Tage sondern eingestande 
massen in seiner gleichzeitigen Vagheit und H 
manchem Priester die grossten Schwierigk 
bereitet. Wohl mancher pfiffe im Stillen gern 
den Grundsatz, wenn er sieht, wie hier in der P1 
oft das Wort zutrifft: summum ius, summa ini 
Aus der Praxis heraus, aus den Thatsachen kom 
die Zweifel, ob diese Formulierung wirklich 1 
ist. Wenn man z. B. Briinings Enteignungsp 
als Agrarbolschewismus bezeichnet hat, so 
mancher, der die Noth des Volkes und die S 
halsigkeit der besitzenden Klassen sieht, gese 
haben: nun wenn schon, soll es Bolschewismus 
aber recht hat er doch. Die Thatsachen zeigen 
eben, dass es dieser Definition aus einfac 
Wirthschaftsverhaltnissen, die in Studierstuben 
Sakristeien fein sauberlich konserviert wird, 
etwas hinzuzufiigen gibt, geben muss. Die Gr 
dessen, was Privateigenthum sein kann, ist 
nicht fest, sondern relativ, und die Erwerbstitel 
Eigenthum miissen einmal  griindlich an 
Thatsachen iiberpriift werden. Nicht nur Diebs 
Raub and Betrug sind Erwerbsweisen, die 
Privateigenthum begriinden. Es muss — 
moderne’ Erwerbsmethoden geben, die for 
juristisch und mach der “Gerechtigkeit” un 
Moralisten und Kasuisten nicht schlecht sind 
doch kein Eigenthuin begriinden kénnen. Und 1 
wir so zornig betonen, dass auch das Eigen’ 
sein kann, was nicht auf dem Tauschwege 
unsere eigene Arbeit in unsere Hinde kam, so s 
wir doch bedenken und itiberlegen, ob diese m 
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eche Behauptung nicht ein Wegweiser fiir unsere 
iz neuen Verhaltnissen anzupassende Moral ist. 
das wirklich noch Privateigenthum, was 
tute wie Rockefeller, Stinnes, Kreuger, die 
tifundien und  Konzernherren © schrankenlos 
1errschen, exklusiv besitzen? Braucht man wirk- 
a Zuflucht zu Aushilfskonstruktionen vom Bonum 
mmune, von der Noth und 4hnlichen zu 
amen, um der Allgemeinheit diese “rechtmissig” 
worbenen Giiter wieder dienstbar zu machen? Ist 
tht eine hochst christliche Grenze der Méglichkeit 
wm Kigenthum da gegeben, wo es in das jeweilige 
entliche Leben beherrschend und knechtend 
agreift? Sind da nicht feudale und moderne 
prhaltnisse grund-, ja wesentlich verschieden? 
elcher Sprung von der Leibeigenschaft zu unserer 
iffassung! Und wir haben ihn ohne Schaden am 
gauben gemacht, finden Leibeigenschaft unchrist- 
th. Wollen wir uns wieder von den Verhiltnissen 
rrtschwemmen lassen und in hundert Jahren das 
gen, was heute die Sozialisten sagen? Lernen wir 
rn Gehalt unserer Lehre immer erst durch andere, 
hhnere und ehrlichere Menschen kennen? Das 
pispel der russischen Kirche sollte uns warnen. 
fir durfen nicht zum Kanonenfutter fiir Christi 
inde hinter und vor uns werden. Wenn wir 
-2rben, dann fiir Christus, nicht aber fiir seinen 
eemaligen Peiniger und heutigen Gonner. Auch 
cht flir seinen geflickten Mantel. 
,An wenigen Stellen ist wohl der Arbeitnehmer 
sehr dem Arbeitgeber und dem Betriebe ausgelie- 
rrt wie bei der Seefahrt. Die Schutzverbande der 
tbeitnehmer jeglicher Farbung sind minimal. Es 

t eben fast unmoglich, den Seemann dauernd an 
me Organisation zu binden. Dazu sieht er zu we- 
-g greifbare Vortheile und ist auch nicht in der 
age, am Verbandswesen aktiv Antheil zu nehmen, 
enn meistens ist er eben in der Fremde. An Bord 
ner herrscht die strenge Disziplin der Musterrolle, 
me Art Kriegs- oder Standrecht. 

Wenn schon diese Verbande ihre Leute unter den 
eefahrern nicht dauernd zu fesseln vermogen, ja 
ngar die Seemannsfamilie sehr haufig daran krankt, 
ass Weib und Kind dem Vater entfremdet werden, 
‘ie soll es da erst mit der Kirche stehen, die keine 
1ateriellen Vortheile, wohl aber Opfer verlangt, die 
berhaupt nur der recht zu verstehen vermag, der 
itensiv mit ihr lebt? Kein Wunder dass sich da 
ne eigene Seemannsmoral und Weltanschauung 
erausbildet. Alles, was die Kirche an Land fur 
nbedingt erforderlich halt, um das Glaubensleben 
1 der Seele lebendig zu erhalten, muss hier ausfal- 
-n. Bei den heutigen Dienstverhaltnissen kann ja 
ar keine Rede sein vom sonntaglichen Gottesdienst, 

n der Bildung katholischer Schutzgemeinschaften 
nd Vereine, von einigermassen regelmassigem 
akramentenempfang, von regelmassigem Gebet. 


a, die Anschauungen von Recht und Unrecht 
viissen bei der Allgewalt des dauernden Zwanges 
er Umgebung allmahlich verschoben werden und 
; vollige Ausgeliefertsein an Vorgesetzte und 
deitsgenossen anderer, gar keiner oder feindlicher 
eItanschauungen muss allmahlich den Starksten 
‘ben. Wer hat denn von Gott die Kraft und 


Gnade, Jahre und jahrzehntelang allein und isoliert 
gegen den Strom zu schwimmen, noch dazu wo ihm 
alle verordneten und gewohnlichen Hilfsmittel 
versagt bleiben mtssen ? 

Auch die Familie, das Seemannsheim, der Verein 
im. Heimathhafen, die der Seemann je nach seiner 
Fahrstrecke, regelmassig oder ganz unregelmassig, 
in kurzeren und langeren Zeitabschnitten sieht, 
konnen nicht wieder wettmachen, was ihm verloren 
gegangen ist. Die Ostasiendampfer brauchen 4 
Monate zur Fahrt und haben dann ein paar kurze 
Ruhetage, die Trampdampfer kommen oft jahrelang 
nicht in die Heimath, die New York-Schnelldampfer 
sind alle 14 Tage auf Stunden daheim und haben 
einen derart angespannten Dienst, dass niemand auf 
ihnen zur Besinnung und Ruhe kommt, und die 
meisten Seefahrer in wenigen Monaten korperlich 
und seelisch ruiniert werden. Es gibt dort Stellen, 
in denen junge Menschen von frith um sechs bis 
abends um 10 oder 11 mit einer kurzen zwei- 
stundigen Mittagspause im anstrengendsten Dienst 
in uberheizten Raumen mit kiinstlicher Licht- und 
Luftzufuhr arbeiten. Jahraus, jahrein. Nervos 
und tubermiidet, verbittert und mitleidlos getrieben. 
Von der Kirche nichts als den Steuerzettel sehend. 
Was soll man bei diesen Menschen mit den Kirchen- 
geboten machen? Wo soll man bei diesen “Homun- 
culi”, in denen das augenblickliche Wirthschafts- 
system die Natur ruiniert hat, die Ubernatur 
aufbauen? Was ist ihnen “Kirche”? Selbst in ihrer 
Freizeit finden sie nicht zu ihr, denn dann kommt 
ihr armer entnervter Korper und verlangt seine 
Befriedigung: Schlaf, Vergessen, Austoben der 
gewaltsam zuruckgestauten Lebenslust, alles poten- 
ziert um den Grad der erduldeten unfreiwilligen 
Einschrankungen. Ist es da ein Wunder, dass der 
Alkohol, die Geschlechtskrankheiten, sinnlose Ver- 
schwendungssucht unter den Jungen zahllose Opfer 
fordern? Man vergesse auch nicht, dass unsere 
grossen Passagierdampfer Riesenhotels sind—also 
mit denselben Erscheinungen, nur starker und kras- 
ser als unsere Hotels an Land. Aber das Meer, die 
Natur—ja fur die Passagiere ein Labsal, fur den 
Seemann unserer modernen Schiffe eine fluch- 
wiirdige Fessel und Beengung. Dass _ dieses 
Zusammengepferchtsein nattirlich alle hasslichen 
Charaktereigenschaften weckt, ist doch nur zu 
menschlich, sind doch nicht einmal religiose Kom- 
munitaten davor sicher: Neid, Klatschsucht, Servili- 
tat, Streberei, Geldgier, Falschheit und Rutck- 
sichtslosigkeit verbittern das Leben. Das soll nicht 
heissen, dass auf kleinen Schiffen oder da, wo der 
Dienst verniinftig eingestellt ist, im Deck- und 
Maschinendienst, nicht auch gute Kameradschaft zu 
finden ist. Aber bis in die hdchsten Stellen der 
Vorgesetzten hinein spielen diese beklagenswerthen 
Dinge. Und dahinter steht der Vampyr und 
Sklaventreiber Profit, Rentabilitat, Dividende, Kon- 
kurrenz, die zum Steigern der Leistungen ins 
Unmenschliche treiben und Menschen nach Men- 
schen vernichten. ee 

Vor diesen Dingen steht der Priester und Seel- 
sorger. Da muss der Seemannspastor mit seinen 
Laienaposteln arbeiten. Gegen diese Wand von 
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eisiger Gleichgiiltigkeit, gliihendem Hass oder 
unechter Freundlichkeit (mit schénen, aber seltenen 
Ausnahmen) muss er im Namen der Kirche 
vorgehen. An anderer Stelle habe ich auseinander- 
gesetzt, mit welchen Methoden (Jugendfthrung, 4, 
1931, Quarterly Bulletin, 1, 1932) recht und 
schlecht. 

Aber schliesslich fragt man sich doch, wenn man 
schon zum Strategen ausersehen ist und sieht, wie 
allmahlich Mitbruder auf Mitbruder in dieselben 
Reihen tritt: sind wir denn auf dem rechten Wege? 
Welches ist denn tiberhaupt unser Ziel? Scherben 
flicken und Wasser ins Danaidenfass fiillen? Ein 
Heiliger mag vielleicht anders gedacht haben, 
obgleich ich glaube, dass auch sie genau wussten, 
welche Methoden sie anwandten. 

Wir haben zwei Wege: Immer vorausgesetzt, dass 
wir diese Zustande klar sehen und uns nicht in 
Illusionen wiegen, immer vorausgesetzt, dass wir 
nicht nur zeitweise Verscharfung an sich gesunder 
Verhaltnisse, sondern nothwendige Folgen eines 
verfehlten Zustandes sehen. 

Wir konnen die Technisierung als Naturereignis 
ansehen, gegen das wir einfach machtlos sind, 
trachten zu retten, was zu retten ist und im tbrigen 
unsere Forderungen dementsprechend andern. Dann 
sind aber die ftinf Kirchengebote und manche 
sittliche Forderung, wenigstens fiir den Seemann, 
unsinnig. Denn entweder sind sie gegeben, weil sie 
nothwendig sind, d. h. also auch ftir ihn, er kann sie 
aber nicht erfiillen, also ist er aufgegeben und 
verloren. Oder sie sind nicht nothwendig, nur 
Niederschlag einer Wirthschafts- und Kulturepoche, 
die vergangen ist, warum soll ich ihn dann damit 
belasten? In beiden Fallen miissten wir eine neue 
religiose Lebensform finden, die dem. Protestan- 
tismus nicht ganz unahnlich ware: Von der Sakra- 
mentenkirche, der sichtbaren Gemeinschaft der 
Heiligen bliebe nicht viel iibrig. Es kame so etwas 
wie das rein “innerliche’’, spiritualisierte, individu- 
alistische Christenthum heraus. Dann wiirde es 
nicht lange dauern bis iiberhaupt nur noch Rauch 
und Schall da waren, denn alle individuelle und auf 
die Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft wirkende Gestal- 
tungskraft ginge damit verloren (wie uns ja die 
vergangenen Jahrhunderte zeigen). Hierbei ist 
selbstverstandlich, dass damit nicht etwa die 
protestantische Lehre von diesen Dingen angenom- 
men sein soll (wie wirde dann der Riss zwischen 
Dogma und Seelsorge zu iiberbritcken sein?). Wir 
waren dann aber auch verpflichtet, den Seeleuten 
(und z. B. Kellnern) zu sagen: Thr habt bei diesen 
Verhaltnissen andere Gesetze und Pflichten als 
andere Katholiken, denn sonst wiirde der Verdacht 
“pfaffischer” Unehrlichkeit auf uns lasten und wir 
wurden den armen Menschen die Gewissen 
erdriicken, statt zu erleichtern. 

Wir k6onnen aber auch bei unseren Feinden in die 
Schule gehen, z. B. bei den Marxisten und den 
Nationalsozialisten und aktiv gegen ein Wirth- 
schaftssystem vorgehen, dem wir nichts zu danken 
haben, mit dessen Denken und Fithlen wir viel zu 
lange kritiklos mitgelaufen. sind, weil wir einige 


Symptome mit Christenthum verwechselt habe 
Wenn es uns erst an den augenblicklichen Zustand 
klar wird, wes Geistes Kind das kapitalistisel 
Wirthschaftssystem ist, so seien wir Gott dankba 
dass er unsere bloden Augen eine halbe Minute ve 
zwolf gedffnet hat. Nachdem zwei Papste d 
Umrisslinien eines christlichen Wirthschaftssysten 
in die Wolken geschrieben haben, muss unsé 
Arbeit dafiir militant werden. Wir miissen aufhore 
zu kleistern und zu verwischen, Faules zu retten ur 
Bequemes zu stiitzen. Jetzt heisst es Trennung 
striche nicht nur nach links und vorne, sonde1 
auch nach rechts und hinten zu ziehen, kla 
Linien. 

In den Belehrungen der Papste heisst es, da: 
jeder Mensch Anrecht auf soviel Musse hat, w 
ihm zur Fiihrung eines menschlichen und religiosé 
Lebens néthig ist. Dann mussen wir laut ut 
deutlich die Forderung erheben, dass kein Mens« 
mehr in Bedingungen arbeiten darf, wie das hew 
auf den Schiffen der Fall ist. Der Mensch ist mel 
als der Profit, und das Bonum Commune mehr a 
das “geheiligte”’ Privateigenthum. Und wenn d 
Kommunismus sagt, dass in seinem Zukunftsstai 
Bedarfs- und nicht Profitwirthschaft getriebe 
werden soll, dass Rentabilitat Nebensache ist ur 
ein theurerer Staatsbetrieb besser ist als ein billig 
Privatbetrieb, der die Menschen schindet, so sagt ¢ 
etwas sehr christliches. Die Herren am Kathed 
moégen sich damit auseinandersetzen, wir in de 
Praxis folgen unserer “katholischen Nase”. Ur 
all die Bedenken, die sie haben, sollen ruhig bestehe 
bleiben und uns helfen, dass wir nicht der Kon 
munismus- oder Autarkie-Psychose verfallen, ab¢ 
wenn wir sehen, dass Thatsachen uns zeigen, w 
unsere Feinde recht haben, werden wir doch nicl 
so thoricht sein, mit ledernen Schwarten statt m 
Operationsmessern an die fiebernde Menschhe 
heranzutreten. Der Priester ist der Freun 
Vorkampfer und das Opfer der Bedriickten. F 
tragt ihr Kreuz und sei es bis nach Golgatha. Darut 
ist ihm auch schon instinktiv alles verdachtigt, ws 
statt fiir die Bedruckten ftir die beati possident 
spricht. ~ 

Vor revolutionarem Jargon, Popularitatshaschere 
Demagogie und Ehrfurchtslosigkeit moge uns d 
Heilige Geist ebenso bewahren, wie vor der Missacl 
tung unserer alten Traditionen. Aber unser chris 
licher Konservativismus darf nicht sur Formali 
spritze werden, denn wir arbeiten nicht fiir einen 2 
konservierenden Leichnam, sondern fiir die jugen 
schone Braut Christi. “ | 

Ich ware sehr froh, wenn man mir meine fre 
miithige Sprache und den etwas ungewohnliche 
Gedankengang nicht vertibelte. Wer dieses me 
ungewaschenes Geisteskind etwas wascht ur 
kammt, ihm die Fingernagel schneidet und es bet 
lehrt, dem sei herzlich gedankt, sei es nun e 
Professor oder ein alter Pfarrer oder ein jung 
Konfrater. Wer ihm aber die Gurgel umdrehen w 
oder es roh priigelt, der wundere sich nicht, 7 


es schreit, und dass ich ihm zu Hilfe komme. 


H. A. REINHOLD, | 
Seemannspfarrer, Bremerhaver 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


)Die wir Zeugen der Klassenkampfe geworden, nach- 
m wir gesehen, wie ein massloser Nationalismus sich 
zur Ziugellosigkeit gesteigert hat, sind wir jetzt 
igen, wie die wahnsinnige Jagd nach Reichthum ihren 
iirlichen Zusammenbruch erlebt, und sehen zugleich, 
: man heute nicht weniger angstvoll die Suche nach 
m taglichen Brot betreibt. 
Papst Pius XI. 


Zur sozialen Ordnung. 

‘Unsere landlaufige Geringwerthung der 6konom- 
hen Sphare beruht in Wirklichkeit auf einer 
rchmuthigen Verkennung jener Existenzbedeu- 
ag des Oekonomischen, auf einer Verkennung, die 
ealistisch ist, aber nicht christlich. Die Sphare, 
(der sich ein guter Theil des Ernstes des Lebens, 
tr pflichtgemassen Arbeit, der Sorge ftir Frau 
d Kind, des Zusammerhangs der Generationen 
spielt, die Sphare, die fiir das Gebot der Selbst- 
ilfe und das Gebot der Nachstenliebe die meisten 
ad dringlichsten Inhalte bereit hat, die Sphare, 
2 unsere Freiheit in der Welt und unsere Ver- 
gungsmachtigkeit ber unsere Moglichkeiten we- 
rntlich mitbestimmt. — Diese Sphare erhebt den 
mspruch in all ihrem existentiellen Gewicht ernst 
pnommen zu werden. Im Marxismus steckt sicher 
ach der Gehorsam gegentiber dem Anspruch dieser 
ohare, und das heisst: Den konkreten Menschen 
_der Noth und Unfreiheit dieser Sphare, der 
iederum dem christlichen Gehorsam aus Liebe 
am Nachsten in seiner konkreten Noth ausseror- 
entlich mehr verwandt ist.” Walter Dirks. 
ee. * 


Mit dem psychologischen Verstandnis des S o- 
'ialismus gelangen wir auch zur Finsicht in 
sineprovidentielle Mission. Der 
ozialismus war nur moglich, auf Grund der im 
-apitalismus zerst6rten Volks- und Lebensge- 
ueinschaften. Der Sozialismus ist das Armuths- 
cugnis des Biirgerthums, das es nicht vermocht 
at den neuen Stand der Arbeiterschaft rechtzeitig 
nd bereitwillig in die gesamte Volksgemeinschaft 
inzugliedern. Der Sozialismus wird solange nicht 
u iiberwinden sein, als das Biirgerthum diesen 
Veg nicht gefunden hat. Darum ist der Sozialis- 
wus als Volksbewegung niemals zu uberwinden 
urch blosse wissenschaftliche Widerlegung seiner 
irthschaftlichen und sozialen Theorien, noch viel 
yeniger durch blosse politisch-taktische Bekamp- 
ung, sondern im Grunde und auf die Dauer nur 
urch die Erneuerung der christlichen Lebens- 
nd Volksgemeinschaft. Dr. Getzeny. 
fhe ee 
Sapitalismus oder Sozialismus? 

chem der beiden Wirthschaftssysteme wird die 


allein die Herrschaft innehaben. — Wo der Privat- 
kapitalismus weiterbesteht, da wird er sich immer 
mehr Hinschrankungen und Eingriffe von seiten 
der offentlichen Gewalt gefallen lassen miissen. Der 
Kapitalismus wird sich umbilden, er wird ruhiger, 
gesetzter, vernunftiger werden. Der Unterschied 
zwischen diesem stabilisierten und reglementierten 
Privatkapitalismus und einer technifizierten und 
rationalisierten sozialistischen Planwirthschaft wird 
nicht mehr sehr gross sein. Dr. Getzeny. 


C. V. Hilfe von Missionaren geschatzt. 


So gross die Nothstande in unserem Lande auch 
sind, wir miissen zum wenigsten die Brosamen sam- 
meln und sie den Missionaren zustellen. Die Folgen 
der Wirthschaftskrise machen sich den Glaubens- 
boten doppelt fithlbar ; einmal in Gestalt vermehrter 
Noth unter dem Volk, das sie zu bekehren trachten, 
und dann in dem Ausbleiben der Hilfe aus der Hei- 
math. Daher heisst es Cente sammeln ftir das Mis- 
sionswerk. 


Welche Bedeutung der C. V. fiir das Missions- 
werk besitzt, auch wenn er bisher noch niemals ein 
vollgerutteltes Mass zu dessen Gunsten leistete, er- 
giebt sich aus dem Schreiben des hochw. P. Lothar 
Eife, O. F. M., zu Taianfu in der chines. Provinz 
Shantung: 


“E's ist uns Chinamissionaren in dieser Zeit der allge- 
meinen Weltkrise ein besonderes Bediirfnis, dem C. V. fiir 
sein unermudliches Eintreten fiir die Heidenmission, und, spe- 
ziell fur China, von ganzem Herzen zu danken. Wer darum 
von den amerikanischen Katholiken dem Verein treu bleibt, 
bleibt auch uns treu; denn der Verein hat es unternommen, 
nicht nur die muhsame Ueberweisung der Gaben an uns 
beizubehalten, sondern auch unsere Bitten den Wohlthatern 
durch die Presse zu ttbermitteln. Neben den vielfachen 
Aufgaben des Vereins ist gerade seine Liebe zu China als 
eine echt katholische Sache anzusehen, weil diese Liebe sich 
deckt mit dem Missionsprogramm unseres glorreichen Mis- 
sionspapstes.” 


Pater Eife warnt davor, sich durch Zeitungsbe- 
richte tauschen zu lassen, als ob das Missionswerk 
in China allgemein schwer bedroht, oder gar der 
Zerstorung ausgesetzt ware. Er schreibt dartiber ; 

“Wer China nur durch die Presse kennt, wird es zum 
Theil falsch beurtheilen. Das China durch die Lupe der 
Presse gesehen, ist nicht das ganze China. Gott sei Dank 
ist ein grosser Theil christustreu und kirchentreu trotz 
mancher Triibsal, die das christliche Mutterland nicht 
kennt.” 

Vielsagend sind auch die Schlussworte eines” 
Briefes des bisherigen Dekans von Puoly, P. Karl 
Weig, S. V. D. Dieses Gebiet wurde jtingst dem 
einheimischen Klerus iibertragen, und daher muss 
der verdiente Missionar den Wanderstab ergreifen, 
nachdem er noch im Juni eine Schwesternanstalt im 
Kreise Chao Cheng gegriindet und er6ffnet hatte. 
Am Ende seiner Mittheilung tiber diese Verander- 
ungen heisst es nun: . ee 

“Werzlich danke ich Ihnen und all Ihren treuen Mit- 
arbeitern fiir die Liebe and Gtite, die Sie mir und den mir 
Anvertrauten im ‘Gebiet Puoly’ erwiesen haben. Es ist viel 
der Hilfe und Gnaden. Gott vergelt’s. Ich bete fiir Sie 
und ihre grossen Aufgaben. Leider bekomm ich aus 
U.S. A. keine Dollars mehr. Meine Wohlthater sind todt. 
Wenn Sie noch versagen, dann ware alles aus. Wie 
traurig !” . oO 
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Bedeutung des Distriktsverbands als Organ 
des C. V. 

In der Struktur des C. V. sind die Distriktsver- 
bande ein wichtiger Bestandtheil. Im Geiste eines 
christlichen Féderalismus gedacht, bilden sie einen 
Organismus, bestimmt die katholischen Laien- 
krafte eines gewissen Bezirks zu sammeln und zu 
schulen fiir die Aufgaben der Katholischen Aktion. 
Der Distriktsverband schiebt sich ein zwischen den 
Lokalverein, der oft, schwach an Mitgliedern, nur 
einen geringen Einfluss auszutiben vermag, und den 
Staatsverband. Er ist vor allem berufen, die Katho- 
lische Aktion in seinem Bezirk zu organisieren und 
lebenskraftig zu gestalten; Aufgaben zu erfullen, 
die zu bewaltigen tiber die Krafte und Fahigkeiten 
eines einzelnen Vereins hinausreicht. 

Soll der C. V. einem wohlgegliederten Organis- 
mus gleichen, und wie ein solcher funktionieren, so 
mussen die Staatsverbande bemitht sein, in Stadt 
und Land Distriktsverbande zu grtinden, wo solche 
nicht bereits bestehen, und die bestehenden mog- 
lichst lebenskraftig zu gestalten. 

Hoffentlich ist es von guter Vorbedeutung, dass kurz nach 
der Generalversammlung in St. Louis bereits ein neuer Dis- 
triktsverband, und zwar in West Newton, Minn., gegriindet 
wurde. Auf dem am 4. September abgehaltenen “Katholi- 
kentag im Kleinen,’ an dem sich Vereine aus New Ulm, 
Sleepy Eye, Springfield, Leavenworth, Searles, Fairfax, 
Swan Lake und Bird Island betheiligten, beschloss man die 
Griindung eines solchen Verbandes, Dieser Beschluss bil- 
dete “sozusagen den Auftakt fiir die erfolgreiche Massen- 
versammlung unter dem Vorsitz des Ortspfarrers, hochw. 
P. Posek. Die Festrede hielt der hochw. Hr. H. J. Scherer, 
Pfarrer von New Ulm; Ansprachen die Hrn, F. C. Kuep- 
pers und J. M. Aretz von St. Paul, und der Prasident des 
C. V., Hr. Willibald Eibner, New Ulm. 


Ein sozial wirkender Jesuiten-Missionar. 


Einem deutschen Missionar in Indien, Pater 
Hoffmann, $. J., “dessen unermtidliche Schaffens- 
kraft Chota Nagpur in Bengalen zu einem der 
blithendsten Arbeitsfelder seines Ordens und der 
Weltkirche machte,” rechnet ein Mitarbeiter der 
Zeitschrift “Die Katholischen Missionen” es zu be- 
sonderem Verdienst an, dass er 

“durch Grtindung der ersten Raiffeisenkasse Indiens die 
Munda aus der Schuldsklaverei der Hindu befreite.’’!) 

Heute ware nun die Zeit gekommen, die Raiff- 
eisenkassen, die wir Credit Unions nennen, auch bei 
uns auf dem Lande einzuftthren. Und warum sollte 
hier nicht méglich sein, was bei einem unterdriick- 
ten indischen Volksstamm verwirklicht wurde ? 

Uebrigens bethatigte sich Pater Hoffmann auch 
noch anderweitig sozial. Die genannte Zeischrift 
erklart: 

“Weniger bekannt ist wohl, dass er den Erlass des ‘Chota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act’ vom Jahre 1908 veranlasste, durch 
den 400 Mundadérfern ganz, 800 wenigstens theilweise der 
Besitz ihres Bodens gesichert wurde, so dass selbst der héch- 


ste Gerichtshof Englands gegen dieses Besitzrecht nicht ent- 
scheiden kann.” 


Ausserdem erwarb sich dieser im Jahre 1857 zu 
Walldorf (Bez. Trier) geborene Jesuit unverging- 
liche Verdienste um Sprachwissenschaft und V6l- 
kerkunde. Auf Kosten des indischen Kaiserstaates 
erscheint als eines der Ergebnisse seiner Lebens- 
arbeit die Encyclopedia Mundarica, by Rev. John 


“ ~ 


Hoffmann, S. J. in collaboration with Rev. Arth 
van Emelen, S. J., Patna, 1929, Superintendet 
Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa. (Bish 
erschienen Bd. I-IV. Lex.-8°, 1271 S., und ein Bai 
“Tlustrations” mit 48 Abbildungen. ) 


Zum diamantenen Priesterjubildum eines 
Landpfarrers. 
Gegen Ende dieses Monats wird einer aus jen 


Schar deutschamerikanischer Priester, die e 
langes Menschenleben hindurch getreulich ih 


Pflicht als Seelsorger kleiner Landgemeind 
erfiillten, das diamantene Jubilaum des Empfan 
der hl. Priesterweihe zu begehen vermogen. U1 
zwar in der Gemeinde Honey Creek in d 
Erzdiozese San Antonio, deren Pfarrer Rev. Virg 
lius Draessel bereits seit 32 Jahren ist, und wo 
inmitten seiner Pfarrangehdrigen einst sein golden 
Priesterjubilaum zu feiern vermochte. 


Wie hoch man auch immer die seelsorglic 
Thatigkeit eines amerikanischen Landpfarrers ei 
schatzen mag, man sollte darttber die Bedeutu 
dessen Gegenwart und Einflusses in den o 
isolierten Weilern und Dorfern entlegener Gegend 
nicht iibersehen. Die deutschamerikanische Fart 
bevolkerung ware nicht, was sie ist, ihre Bode 
standigkeit nicht so gesichert, wenn nicht getre 
Seelsorger ihr zu jeder Zeit und unter allen Ve 
haltnissen des Lebens so getreulich und hilfbers 
zur Seite gestanden waren. Daher verdient d 
diamantene Jubilaum dieses texanischen Lan 
pfarrers von uns besonders erwahnt zu werde 
Ausserdem war hochw. Draessel eine Reihe ve 
Jahren hindurch ein begeisterter Theilnehmer ; 
den Generalversammlungen des Staatsverband 
Texas. Auch das soll unvergessen bleiben. 


Miszellen. 


Zwischen dem 6. Marz 1924 und dem 16. Se 
tember d. J. wandte der hochw. A. J. Rubly, Iow 
dem -Stiftungsfonds der C. St. in kleineren, vi 
Zeit zu Zeit geleisteten Beitragen nicht weniger 2 
$55 zu. Ausserdem verdanken wir ihm eine Reil 
werthvoller Bande unserer Bibliothek. Und de 
artige Freunde besitzt die C. St. gar viele unter di 
Stillen im Lande. Das ist unser Trost und uns 
Hoffnung. 


_Aus der Schweiz schreibt uns ein wohlunte 
richteter und angesehener Priester: 1 


“Wir haben hier mehr und mehr den Prinzipienkamy 
hie Cristus hie Belial! Wehe einem Pfarrer in der Didze 
St. Gallen, der keinen kath. Arbeiterverein hat, der ¢ 
christl. Gewerkschaft nicht begtinstigt. Ein wahrhaft at 
gedehntes-Arbeitsfeld, das dem in der Seelsorge angestellt 
Priester, namentlich in der Diaspora, kaum Zeit lasst, si 
irgendwie zu zerstreuen. Denn will ein Priester sei 
Pflicht erftillen, so muss er viel stidieren. Ohne Studit 
kommt er nicht mehr aus.” :. 


* 


Eine deutsch-amerikanische Wochenschrift, v 
deren Dasein uns bisher nichts bekannt war, } 


AY Aa. OS Atigust, 1932 Oe Zee ie iid . 
<a ae 


